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By H. C. Pearson. 


Within the memory of the pres- 
ent generation, New Hampshire has 
had no chief executive, who attain- 
ed more widespread distinction as 
a public speaker than Governor 
John H. Bartlett, whose admini- 
stration ended on January 6th. 

New Hampshire governors al- 
ways are in constant demand to 
speak at gatherings within and 
without the state. If our gov- 
ernors accepted all of these invita- 
tions that come to them during the 
two years they are in office, they 
would have time for little else than 
preparing and delivering addresses. 

Governor Bartlett has been quite 
as popular a choice to grace special 
functions and important gather- 
ings with his own constituents, as 
have been his predecessors; and he 
has also been in frequent demand to 
speak outside the state, and has ac- 
cepted enough of these invitations 
to make him a national figure as a 
platform orator. 

I am informed on reliable au- 
thority that the director of the 
speakers’ bureau of the Republican 
N.tional Committee, has _ stated 
that Governor Bartlett was ranked 
as one of the four most effective 
campaigners the Republicans had 
in the country last fall. This will 
be no surprise to New Hampshire 
people, for they have long had Gov- 
ernor Bartlett placed in the front 
rank of public speakers. 

Governor Bartlett, in whatever 
sort of gatherings he finds himself, 
and whether the notice is long or 
short, always has something inter- 
esting to say and he says it in a 
thoroughly pleasing and _ effective 
manner, 


Two of his addresses to New 
Hampshire audiences, however, 
stand out most prominently, no* to 
mention his inaugural message to 
the 1919 Legislature, which outlined 
an administration program about 
equally pleasing and displeasing to 
a large number of those who heard 
him deliver the message. 

The first of the specially note- 
worthy addresses was made at the 
Labor day celebration in Contoo- 
cook River Park, on Labor day, 
1919, and the other was his address 
to the Merrimack County Pomona 
Grange in Concord last year. 

It required courage of a high or- 
der to discuss the labor question as 


iovernor Bartlett did before the 
Labor Unionists, for he did not ~ 
hesitate to tell them that in too 


many instances workingmen were 
not giving anything like a fair re- 
turn for the big wages they were 
being paid. It was not the sort of 
speech an orator desirous only to 
make a hit with his hearers would 
make, but it did come in for wide 
reading and commendation for the 
timely warning it carried, and_ it 
is to the credit of the Concord Labor 
Unionists that they took the coun- 
sel in the broad spirit in which it 
was given. 

The Grange speech attained still 
wider distribution, the members of 
the order who heard it being so 
deeply impressed with its splendid 
Americanism and the effectiveness 
of its summary of world conditions, 
then even more chaotic than at 
present, that almost before’ the 
speaker had taken his seat, they 
voted unanimously and enthusias- 
tically to have copies printed and 
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sent to every Granger in New 
Hampshire. The New Hampshire 
Manufacturers’ Association also 


had the address attractively re- 
printed and sent to many similar 
organizations and Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the country. 

Here in New Hampshire Gov- 
ernor Bartlett has been counted an 
able political campaigner for some 
time, but until he became his 
state’s chief executive he had done 
little, if any, campaigning outside 
the state. When Governor Cool- 
idge was so viciously beset in the 
campaign following his courageous 
action in the Boston police strike, 
and the Republican leaders, fear- 
ful that the exponents of disorder 
bade fair to triumph in the election, 
were sending out frantic calls for 
help everywhere, Governor Bart- 
lett responded and went into Massa- 
chusetts to help his fellow Gov- 
ernor. 

His first assignment was to ad- 
dress an unimportant meeting near 
Springfield. He made one of the 
speeches, we in New Hampshire 
would call a characteristic Bartlett 
speech, which is to say “hot stuff.” 
But it was a revelation to the 
Massachusetts politicians. The 
Bartlett itinerary was immediately 
revised and throughout the remain- 
ing ten days of the campaign he 
was in the thick of the fight, wind- 
ing up with Governor Coolidge at 
the big final rally in Faneuil Hall, 
the night before election. 

What he did in‘ Massachusetts 
became known to the national com- 
mittee managers, and, last fall, 
Governor Bartlett was early invit- 
ed to go out on the big speakers’ 
circuit. He accepted gladly and 
was used every night he could be 
away from New Hampshire during 
the last three weeks of the cam- 


- 


paign. He made no less than six 
addresses in New York City and 
numerous others in New York 
State, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Massa- 
chuseits, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, being used, when possible, 
in supposedly close and doubtful 
localities. 

It is on the strength of what 
Governor Bartlett did in the Cool- 
idge governorship campaign and the 
national campaign last year, that 
those cognizant of what is likely 
to be awarded New England in the 
way of important appointments by 
the Harding administration, expect 
Governor Bartlett to be one of those 
in this section who will be offered 
special distinction. 

From the foregong there might 
be an inference drawn that all of 
Governor Bartlett’s time has been 
devoted to making speeches during 
the past two years. That is wide 
of the truth, however, for he had 
in hand many affairs of large im- 
portance to the state’s welfare, and 
invariably he has handled them 
with the prompt efficiency to be 
looked for from one with his poli- 
tical, legal and business training. 

Not everybody, by any means, 
has always agreed with Governor 
Bartlett’s viewpoint. As a matter 
of true statement there has been 
very wide divergence from his 
views on some questions, but those 
who have disagreed with him never 
have questioned his honesty of pur- 
pose, nor his courage in carrying 
out his ideas, whether the storm 


ap- 


headed his way was one of 
proval or disapproval. 

He welcomed Devalera and Rock- 
efeller and Edison and Burroughs 
with even grace when they visited 
the state, and he was no less graci- 
ous in sending an invitation to the 
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Prince of Wales to come to New 
Hampshire, when the Prince was in 
Canada. 

Governor Bartlett himself has 
given a comprehensive outline of 
what he deems the important official 
acts of his administration, in his 
farewell address to the Legislature, 
which is printed herewith as an 
important part of the historical 
record of New Hampshire. The 
Governor said: 


The administration which is now 
ending has dealt with that two-year 
period of New Hampshire’s history 
immediately following the  vic- 
torious conclusion of the most 
devastating and deadly world war. 
The next biennial period which is 
entrusted to my worthy successor 
and to you, will also have its very 
serious problems. In passing to 
others the insignia of office and pub- 
lic trust, it becomes our duty to 
give at least a brief report of our 
stewardship, and to endow you with 
such recital concerning our experi- 
ence as may be helpful in continuing 
without impairment the progress 
of the ship of state. 

In accordance with the law, the 
departments have already prepared 
reports in detail of their service 
within the jurisdictional limits defin- 
ed by statute. These reports must 
all be studied by one who seeks to 
know the condition of the state, I 
express no opinion of. the depart- 
mental requests for appropriations. 

The retiring administration began 
by the enactment of certain laws and 
the making of certain appropriations 
which may be found in the pamph- 
let entitled “Laws of 1919.” Your 
work begins where this volume ends. 

Two pieces of legislation enacted 
during the past two years will un- 
doubtedly stand forever towering at 
mountain height above ll others. 
I refer to “suffrage” and to “pro- 
hibition.” These are history. With 
a strong public sentiment behind 


them, and because they are so mani- 
festly right in principle, there can 
be little doubt that they will be 
allowed to remain as completed and 
settled issues. 

Next in importance as marking a 
real epoch in our state was the 
adoption of the principles of “Ameri- 
canization,” “Equalization,” ~ and 
“Supervision” with relation to our 
school system. At a time when re- 
construction measures of the surest 
objective were desperately sought 
as necessities of continued national 
existence, this legislation was par- 
ticularly fortunate, and has made 
New Hampshire somewhat of a 
pioneer in the new era of schools 
following the war. 

Of the soundness of the princi- 
ples, there can be no question. Of 
the wisdom of making the state the 
educational unit, and directing cen- 
ter of all public schools it would 
seem there could be no doubt. Of 
the advisability of having a state 
school board of practical business 
men to act as an administrative and 
judicial bulwark, there can scarce- 
ly be any difference of opinion. An 
organization of highly trained pro- 
fessional, and more or less techni- 
cal educators requires the solid 
backing of courage and common 
sense which should always exist in 
a state board, and which I believe 
does exist in our board which con- 
sists of Messrs. Streeter, Hutchins, 
Fry, Lessard and Paine. I desire 
here to express my deep apprecia- 
tion of their splendid service. 

With reference to finances, par- 
ticularly, the new school law is not 
well understood because of the fact 
that it consolidates lines of work 
formerly done separately, and in 
other matters acts as a kind of 
clearing house. It might seem to 
the casual observer to have added 
more to the expenses of the state 
than it really has. 

The law compels universal super- 
vision. Prior to it, there was no 
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supervision in a large number of 
places and those were the ones that 
most needed it. This additional 
supervision costs someone about 
$70,000. The law provides for pay- 
ing for all supervision in the state 
by a $2-per-child tax. This method 
distributes the expense so that the 
more favored centers, to some ex- 
tent, aid in bearing the burden of 
less favored communities. Ex- 
perience has proven that $2 is not 
enough for this purpose unless the 
salaries of the superintendents are 
to be reduced. The State Board 
decided that men having such im- 
portant work to do should be men 
who are worth $2,000,—should be 
men of that size. The law permits 
the districts or unions to increase 
this sum by bearing one-half the 
increase themselves. The fact that 
every union in the state has itself 
increased this minimum salary, en- 
tirely relieves the State Board of any 
criticism that they are too high. 

You have a right, if you desire, 
to amend the law making the dis- 
tricts pay all the increase, or you 
may reduce the minimum if you 
desire. But in doing so you are 
sending cheaper men into these im- 
portant fields to feed the minds of 
future Americans. There are sixty- 
four supervisory unions. The 
salaries amounted last year to 
$186,596, which was about $40,000 
in excess of the receipts from the 
$2 tax: The State Board collects 
the tax and pays the superintendents 
who were formerly paid from the 
city or town treasuries. 

The “equalization” feature of the 
law is as large as you care to make 
it. Many poor towns cannot have 
decent schools unless the state aids 
them. Last year $283,000 was used 
for this purpose. This amount 
does very good work. I note that 
the Board this year suggests 
$400,000. This would do excellent 
work. It is your problem. 

The actual additional expense for 


administering the department is 
only about $15,000 more than the 
old system of administration. 

The State Board carried on with- 
out interruption the work of the 
former Department of Public In- 
struction, including the direction of 
the two normal schools, the admini- 
stration of the child labor and 
mother’s aid laws, and the inspec- 
tion and approval of high schools. 

The state aid has made possible 
a thirty-six-week year for all chil- 
dren, giving 6500 rural school chil- 
dren at least four weeks more of 
schooling than the districts have 
ever been able to give them before. 

The Board has caused 526 of the 
1117 school buildings in use to be 
improved or remodeled along better 
lines. 

It has formulated and put into 
operation plans for the systematic 
improvement of the health of school 
children. It has brought to clinics 
117 children. It has extended health 
supervision until it has reached 98 
per cent of our public school chil- 
dren. 

It has been able to so combine 
the districts of the state into stper- 
visory unions that economical super- 
vision is for the first time possible. 
It has employed well trained and 
experienced superintendents for all 
unions. 

For the first time it has certified 
or licensed all teachers in our pub- 
liq schools. It has improved the 
quality of instruction by accepting 
as teachers only those who meet 
fixed standards of education and 
training. The morale of the pro- 
fession has been improved. 

It has brought Americanization 
ideals to thousands of foreign-born 
and has increased the attendance at 
evening schools from 1500 to 6000. 
_ It has secured co-operative work- 
ing relations with the _ parochial 
schools of the Roman _ Catholic 
church and with other private 
schools, and has sympathetically 




















inspected and reported on all such 
schools. I officially commend this 
patriotic co-operation. 

It has accomplished these results 
in a period of advancing costs at a 
total increase in expense to state 
and districts of about 21 per cent. 

The worst abuse of advancing 
costs is in connection with the law 
compelling the transportation of 
school children. The total cost of 
all transportation of pupils in the 
state in 1916 was $90,000, but by 
1920 it had increased to $195,000. 
There must be some wrong here 
somewhere. For your information 
only, I quote a few other figures. 
The total cost of all schools in the 
state in 1916 was $2,285,000, in 1918 
it was $3,248,000, and in 1920 it was 
$3,960,000, or a gain in two years 
of about 21 percent as compared 
with the gain of about 42 percent 


for the preceding two years. The 
total cost of all teachers in the 
state was $1,269,000 in 1916, and 


$2,071,000 in 1920. Janitors’ salari- 
es increased from $100,000 to $175,- 
000; text books from $55,000 to 
$81,000, fuel, light and incidentals 
from $128,000 to $248,000. 

The cost of all schools in the 
state in 1920 averaged approximate- 
ly $7 on a thousand on all taxable 
property in the state. But there 
were almost shocking differences, 
however, in the different towns and 
cities. Some raised only $3.50, 
while others raised as high as $12 
ona thousand. These conditions 
which are being revealed under the 
careful study of the board open up 
new problems. I think our present 
system is best calculated to solve 
them. The fact that the total 
school expense in the entire state 
increased only 21 per cent under 
the new board in the past two 
years as against at least 50 percent 
increase in the cost of living, and 
as against 42 percent increase in 
schools themselves during the two 
years preceding the advent of the 
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school board not only vindicates 
but extols the system. 

There are outstanding instances 
of criticisable things in school mat- 
ters but they are the discoveries of 
the law and not the off-spring of it. 
For instance, the city of Concord 
received school aid under the law in 
a class with needy towns. No 
city or town of over 3,000 people 
should be eligible to state aid or 
to be reimbursed for high school 
tuition. 

No one who opposes the policy 
of putting money into the neediest 
towns in order that small children 
there may have a decent educational 
start in life can ever be heard to ad- 
vocate appropriating even one cent 
toward giving the older boys and 
girls a college education at Durham 
or elsewhere. If we cannot afford 
to care for our small and helpless 
little ones, we certainly cannot af- 
ford to aid the strong “grown-ups” 
who can hunt for themselves for a 
college education, as many of us 
were obliged to do. The quality of 
our citizenship is developed in the 
district and elementary schools. 
The elementary schools are for all, 
the colleges for only a few. The 
young should have the first lien on 
our money. 

The elementary schools of the 
country are being ruined by the far 
too numerous and extended _ re- 
quirements fixed by the college 
authorities. The high schools have 
a curriculum forced upon them by 
the college requirements that pre- 
cludes the possibility of thorough- 
ness. This high school situation 
compels the grammar schools to 
cover too much, to make the work 
superficial, to put languages in at 
the expense of the rudiments, and 
to spoil the training of the many 
who can remain in school only a 
few years. The pace is too swift 
and the road too long for thorough- 
ness. It is set by the college ideal- 


ists for the benefit of the brilliant 
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10 percent, while the remaining 90 
percent who are to become the 
backbone of our civilization fall by 
the wayside of learning, and go in- 
to life ignorant of those absolutely 
indispensable elements of education, 
and lamentably handicapped in the 
struggle for a livelihood. 

The voice of the American people 
must cry out against such leader- 
ship by the college pace-setters. 
The average and ordinary boy and 
girl must have a chance to learn a 
few necessary things with abiding 
thoroughness. They cannot do 
ihis, and they do not do this, under 
the existing educational standards 
of this country today. The poor 
boys and girls who constitute the 
mass do not have a fair show in such 
a swift pace. They can go to 
school only a little while. It is bad 
for our civilization. We are as 
speed-mad in our educational system 
as we are in automobiling. I speak 
of it here only to aid in arousing 
public sentiment to fight what is 
next to crime against the young of 
our land. 

This may: well lead me to report 
on the State College. Its future 
policies must be left to other ad- 
visors. We have recognized its 
value, its important place and have 
appropriated more generously than 
usual for it. We have been, or have 
tried to be, as just friends to the 
institution as a survey of the in- 
terests of all departments in the 
state permitted us to be. It must 
continue to serve the cause of high- 
er education in fields intended for 
it. But it is perfectly clear that 
we have in this college a vital ques- 
tion which must be dealt with care- 
fully and firmly. 

The state is not in sufficiently 
close business relation to this in- 
stitution. We are educating young 
men there, and also young women, 
at an average loss, or cost, to the 
state of from $300 to $500 per 
scholar per year, and all of the in- 


crease falls upon the state treasury, 
since its permanent income is fixed. 
General expense conditions here 
will improve as prices go down. 
But the growth of the college in 
numbers has been phenomenal, 
possibly alarming, considering the 
cost of each one to the state. ‘There 
is scarcely any limit as to how large 
it may grow or as to how much it 
will cost. 

I believe the state by a very defi- 
nite law, after figuring out what it 
can annually afford to do for this in- 
stitution, should most carefully pre- 
scribe by law the limits within which 
the college must keep in every line 
of its activity involving the public 
moneys. ‘The state should, by some 
system of supervision make cer- 
tain that those limits be not passed. 
I will go no furthe1 into the details 
of this question since my purpose is 
merely to emphasize that no de-, 
partment of the state should be per- | 
mitted to establish, by its own ac- 
tion alone, any policies, practices, 
or salaries. which create debts. for 
the legislature to meet. 

This institution, as I understand 
it, has the power to borrow money, 
receive a limitless number of stu- 
dents, enlarge the college curricu- 
lum, erect new buildings, fix salaries, 
in other ways add to the permanent 
charge upon the state, and all with- 
out legislative authority. The state 
should be consulted first, before 
any step is taken which adds to 
the expense of the state. I express 
this view with positiveness, and 
with the reassurance that I am a 
friend of the college, and have the 
highest respect and admiration for 
the capable, honest, efficient and 
most excellent President of the 


college who is, in my opinion, one 
of the hardest worked men in the 
employ of the state, and also with 
full confidence in 
board of trustees. 

I would expect that the president 
himself would prefer to have such 


the excellent 
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a definite and fixed plan prescrib- 
ed, and to know precisely the very 
definitely policy of the state, and 
his financial limits, rather than be 
left in the maze of uncertainties and 
worries which surround his _ prob- 
lem at the present time. There 
is, presumably, some limit on the 
amount of money which the state 
can afford to raise by taxation for 
this institution, consequently some 
limit upon the size to which it may 
be allowed to enlarge at the expense 
of the state. If this be so, let those 
limits be fixed. If it be not so, let 
us be prepared (without censure) 
to raise any sums asked for to meet 
the debts created, or work to be 
performed. I can testify to the ex- 
cellence of this college and I appeal 
very earnestly to all charitably in- 
clined persons, and to benevolent 
will-makers to create memorial en- 
dowments to assist struggling stu- 
dents at this institution. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
of very substantial value to the 
state. It is effectively and _ pro- 
gressively managed, and I believe 
its funds are very economically ad- 
ministered. But it is for you to 
decide how much money shall be 
devoted to its various activities. 

In co-operation with the federal 
bureau of Animal Industry there 
developed an unlooked-for and ser- 
ious situation with reference to 
bovine tuberculosis. Our appro- 
priated funds were entirely insuf- 
ficient to compensate for the neces- 
sary destruction of animals, and the 
governor and council, under emer- 
gency powers, transferred consid- 
erable sums to meet the crisis. 

There exists sufficient evidence 
of at least a small percentage of 
transmissibility of this terrible 
disease to humans, and particularly 
to babies, enough to forbid ignoring 
it, although there are experts who 
are skeptical: about the theory of 
transmissibility. All concede the 
commercial value of a good reputa- 


tion for New Hampshire animal 
products in the general market, as 
to being free from this disease. We 
have no reason, however, to be 
panicky about it. Conditions here 
are much better than in most states, 

The Bureau of Markets is prov- 
ing of substantial help to the farm- 
»rs and to the local purchasers as 
well. It is increasing in efficiency 
and practicability. The certainty 
of a market for the small producers 
is a great stimulus to additional en- 
deavor. 

A state like ours can afford as a 
business proposition to spend small 
autumn of 1919 was pronounced 
Our exhibition at Springfield in the 
autumn of 1919 was prononunced 
the best of the ten states there rep- 
resented. Practically every kind of 
a New Hampshire enterprise was 
there displayed and exhibited to 
hundreds of thousands of people. 
We deemed the money well spent. 

The Department of Agriculture 
attends to insect suppression, the 
regulation of the sale of commer- 
cial feeding stuffs, commercial fer- 
tilizer, fungicides and insecticides, 
testing agricultural seed, inspection 
of nurseries and nursery stock, 
registry of stallions, licensing of 
dealers in dairy products, inspection ‘ 
of fruit under the apple-grading law, 
and it holds profitable farmers’ in- 
stitutes. Its work should go on. 

Vital beyond our usual concep- 
tion is the highway problem. In 
general it may be said that the 
roads of the state viewed as an en- 
tire system, averaging up the good 
and the bad, have been a little bet- 
ter than in previous years, meaning 
by this that we are actually making 
some steady progress. The depart- 
ment has never been one half so 
well equipped as at present, having 
adopted a policy of owning instead 
of hiring. It now owns equipment 
property of a total value of nearly 
$500,000. It has purchased the three 
story brick structure known as the 
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Eagle stables in Concord to house 
its machinery and tools and repair 
them. It has secured gratis about 
seventy-five high grade auto trucks 
from the federal government. It 
now shovels by steam instead of by 
hand where possible. It has begun 
to buy gravel banks in al! parts in- 
stead of buying gravel by the load 
as formerly to a large extent. It 
has established repair gangs in dif- 
ferent sections of the state, supplied 
them with facilities for doing. good 
repair jobs more quickly, and has 
adopted the idea of repairing more 
and faster and building less, of keep- 
ing up what we have rather than al- 
lowing. them to become too far 
worn out while we are trying to 
build too much new. When prices 
reached sky heights about six 
months ago we practically aban- 
doned new construction, and, there- 
fore, we now have about $300,000 
ready to do projects when deemed 
wise to begin. One informed must 
admit that this department is in 
splendid condition. From my ex- 
perience comes the conclusion that, 
with our present equipment and 
business methods, we can keep on 
improving our highway system each 
year by raising about the same 
amount of money as_ we did two 
years ago, bearing in mind that the 
auto money is increasing and that 
it should be made to increase more 
rapidly by larger fees on heavy 
trucks. 

The federal money comes to us 
with so many strings attached that 
we do not get nearly the practical 
advantage from it that we ought to 
receive. 

We should be permitted to spend 
the federal aid money in a way suit- 
ed to the needs of our own state. 
We ought to be trusted to that ex- 
tent. 

The tremendous destruction of 
our state roads when soft in the 
spring is the greatest waste that ex- 
ists in the state, It is enormous 


when reduced to dollars and cents. 
For the first time we have attempt- 
ed to invoke common law and pro- 
hibit the use of the roads by heavy 
trucks entirely during the soft 
season, and this, with some good 
results, but a statute law may be 
devised by you which will be more 
effectual. 

Probably no state in the union 
has its roads worn out more than 
ours are by those autos which pay 
no license fee whatever. As a 
tourist state bidding for transient 
visitors this condition cannot be 
avoic 1 unless we reduce the length 
of time in which they may remain 
free, or charge a fee to all. A 
financial compensation in part comes 
in the money left within the state 
by the summer tourists. 

Patrolmen with horse power are 
unprofitable. They get over the 
road so slowly and do so little that 
the cost is not compensated for in 
results. Scientifically equipped and 
manned patching gangs with a few 
auto patrolmen, and better district 
supervision, would give better re- 
sults for the same amount of money. 

If the state lays out a road and 
then waits three years before it im- 
proves it a condition arises which is 
scandalous. The town waits for 
the state and the state waits for 
the money, while the public en- 
danger their lives. This must be 
remedied. We have done a little 
to remedy such _ situations, but 
legislation is needed to cure it. It 
is far better to have passable roads 
everywhere than to have stretches 
of princely roads abruptly terminate 
in impassably bad ones, and besides, 
that creates a grave danger to life 
and limb. Ten notoriously bad 
places in the roads of a state will 
give us more unfavorable advertis- 
ing than can be overcome by hun- 
dreds of miles of magnificient boule- 
vards. Our aim should be to keep 


all the roads at least decent, and 
then to add to our fine roads as fast 
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as we may, while keeping up such 
a policy. 

The recognition which we gave 
our world war defenders was $100, 
a medal, and a state certificate. 
This was creditable as compared 
with the action of other states. The 
law provided also for a memorial to 
the dead of the entire state to be 
placed in or about the State House. 
A complete honor-roll believed to be 
accurate has been made through the 
commendable efforts of our state 
historian, Professor Husband, and 
plans for the memorial, though un- 
derway, have been impossible of 
completion. 

You will permit me on behalf of 
all our people to express very feel- 
ing gratitude to our service men 
and women, not only for their won- 
derful service, but for their stabiliz- 
ing and loyal influence during the 
turbulent reconstruction days. And 
the splendid spirit with which they 
are uniting with the veterans of the 
Civil War and aiding them in their 
years of enfeebleness is worthy of 
special commendation. Regardless 
of all other consideration and un- 
derstandings and without the least 
personal allusion or feeling, 1 deem 
it my duty to record the belief that 
for the highest good of the state 
its military establishment should 
be placed in the hands of those 
splendid heroes who risked their 
lives in the world war to preserve 
our civilization. 

My experience as governor does 
not permit me to criticise in the 
least the prosecuting and_ police 
authorities of, or within, the state. 
My belief is, however, that the 
automobile has opened up_ the 
possibility of criminality in the 
rural communities of the state to 
an extent whch has not been met 
with adequate police protection. 
Then, again, the dangers from riot- 
ing, such as we experienced at Ray- 
mond, suggests that the state 
should be able to furnish police as- 


sistance without calling on the mili- 
tary establishment. We have state 
police now, but their jurisdiction is 
limited to the work of particular 
departments. There is an oppor- 
tunity, without additional expense 
to the state, to so organize and co- 
ordinate our prosecuting and police 
agencies, and the similar agencies 
of the counties, cities and towns, as 
to better meet the new conditions. 
The rural communities of the state, 
during the automobile season, re- 
quire active motor police service 
both day and night, not only against 
speeding, but against all kinds of 
criminality. 

Permit me _ to discuss things 
somewhat elementary in relation to 
our state finances, and this for the 
purpose of establishing a right view 
point. 

The amount of the state tax for 
1919 was $2,200,000. 

For 1920 it was $1,700,000. 

Prior to these years the state tax 
had been $800,000. 

The reason for the increase was: 
to take care of obligations of over 
$350,000 necessarily left over from 
the preceding administration sud- 
denly confronted with war condi- 
tions; to meet the probability of the 
same war scale of prices being kept 
up, which probability was more 
than realized, since the war prices 
not only kept up but continued to 
increase; and then $600,000 to pay 
the war bonus in part. 

The legislature of 1919 voted no 
new buildings except a small farm 
house at Glencliff. It denied ll 
requests for normal schools and 
armories, and dealt only in absolute 
necessities. 

It enacted the so-called new school 
law which added around $300,000 to 
the state appropriation, and it dealt 
rather more liberally with the 
State College than had been done 
formerly, buying war buildings and 
paying old debts. 

It released the war conditions on 
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the balance of the military act funds 
of around $300,000 and put that at 
the disposal of the governor and 
council to parcel out to the depart- 
ments as they became pinched by 
soaring price emergencies. 

We had on hand at the end of the 
last fiscal year, viz: Sept. 1, 1920, 
the sum of $124,478.01. 

There will be some deficit before 
the end of the next fiscal year, which 
no one can now definitely forecast. 

Under the new executive budget 
law enacted by the last legislature, 
the various departments. have put 
in their requests for the next two 
years, and, if our non-state-tax in- 
come remains the same, and _ all 
these requests are allowed -by you 
the state tax will have to be about 
$2,200,000, or the same as it was in 
1919. 

There is a hopeful side to this 
situation. It is not for me to recom- 
mend what you shall do with these 
requests, but no legislature has 
ever allowed all every one asked. 

Again there is hope in the future 
of prices. The state can certainly 
care for its more than 2000 pent-up- 
wards more cheaply than during the 
past four years. 

The extension of the inheritance 
tax law by act of legislature of 1919 
will begin to show big results dur- 
ing the next two years producing an 
additional income of probably $200,- 
COO per year. 

The new corporation law will 
continue to increase our income, in 
my opinion. 

It is scarcely possible that we 
will be confronted with such ex- 


traordinary emergencies as _ last 
year, 

The automobile income will in- 
crease. 


The insurance income will in- 
crease under its thorough and com- 
petent administration. 


Firmly believing that we are 
headed in prices back toward 
‘ normal, I believe you can, if you 


‘desire to 


economize reasonably, 
bring the state tax back to some- 
what below $2,000,000 without cur- 
tailing the efficiency of the school 
law or unduly limiting the State 
College, or any other established 
function of the commonwealth. I 
say this without prejudice to any 
policy which the next adminstration 
may have, and only to give you 
the view-point of my experience. 

Now, I beg you to permit me to 
correct the erroneous impression _ 
that the state tax is what causes 
the local taxes to be so high. It is 
not. The state tax is the merest 
fraction of the local tax. 

The total taxable property in the 
state on our present basis is $556,- 
647,000. If we wish to raise $1,- 
700,000, as we did last year, we first 
credit the railroads, insurance com- 
panies, and savings banks tax of 
$1,040,000, leaving $660,000 to be 
raised by some other tax. This 
would require about $1.20 on a 
thousand. In other words, the tax 
rate in your town was_ increased 
about $1.20 on account of the state 
tax last year. If your rate was 
$31.20 it would have been $30.00 
without the state tax. Every mil- 
lion dollars we raise for the state 
on the total valuation requires $1.80 
if there are no credits. You will 
see by this that any taxation plan 
which only helps the state raise 
money will not give much relief to 
the local taxes in the towns and 
cities. Several towns and one city 
paid no state tax last year, but, on 
the contrary, received a check from 
the state. 

I believe high taxes are funda- 
mentally bad for any form or kind 
of government and_ exceedingly 
harmful to business. I favor some 
tax on “intangibles,” but not a 
duplication of the government’s in- 
come tax. Too easy money leads 
to profligacy. 

The question of 


salaries and 


wages of such officials as are not 
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fixed by law, but are left to the de- 
cision of the governor and council, 
has been extremely perplexing. 
Going through crises of rising wages 
and scarcity of labor, both male and 
female, we have dealt with in- 
dividual cases in such ways as seem- 
ed for the time necessary to keep 
the work of the state going as unim- 
paired as possible. The time may 
have come now when the_ whole 
subject can be dealt with on some 
better and fairer basis, both to the 
state and to the employees involved. 

This administration has not dis- 
covered a satisfactory solution of 
the transportation problem. We 
found a system of paying ten cents 
per mile for the use of privately 
owned autos by the state employees 
obliged to travel, but this was not 
universal as some of the depart- 
ments owned cars. Urgent requests 
have been repeatedly made to us 
to increase this mileage allowance, 
but we have not done so, except in 
instances where it seemed _ that 
large cars were demanded by the 
service. How and when autos shall 
be used instead of railroad service 
has been.and probably must be left 
tc the. administration of each de- 


partment. But the whole situation 
impresses me as rather loose. I 
will merely ask the question, 


“Should not the state own all its 
necessary automobiles, have a cen- 
tral garage, and require any state 
employee who has need of a cai 
to go to this garage and procure 
cone and have it charged up to his 
department, returning it and ac- 
counting for it as he would be re- 
quired to do in a strict business 
system?” We had this somewhat 
in mind when we decided to buy 
the old Eagle stables. 

The fish and game department, 
under executive direction and ap- 
proval, has established at New 
Hampton one of the very best 
hatcheries in the entire country, in 


the cpinion of government experts, 
and this from the income of the 
department. It should go a long 
way toward solving the fishing ques- 
tion in our state. With it we have 
a state park of 160 acres. 

The Daniel Webster farm is an- 
other state park which, when made 
approachable, will add to our sum- 
mer attractions. 

The forestry department is doing 
good work. These departments 
which have to do with the material 
beauty and richness of our state 
must be looked upon as a part of a 
business proposition, not as luxur- 
ies. 

The management of the state in- 
stitutions by the several unpaid 
boards of trustees has been highly 
successful, so much so that I know 
of no one now who would change. 
The presence of councilors on these 
boards has been fully warranted. 
It has kept the executive in close 
touch. I wish to express my full- 
est appreciation to the various men 
and women who have given such 
valuable, loyal and patriotic service 
to the state. 

The office of the purchasing agent 
under the new law has done its work 
well and efficiently. 

Conditions at the Industrial 
School have been made more 
humane. Flogging has been abol- 
ished. But there is a great unsolv- 
ed and fundamental problem there, 
in my opinion. More than half of 
these children should never have 
been put into a criminal institution 
with a life-long stigma put upon 
them. They most need homes and 
kindness, things most of them have 
never had. 

The State Hospital and the 
School at Laconia are both in excel- 
lent condition. The Sanatorium at 
Glencliff is doing splendid work, 
while the State prison is a model 
institution. 

The work of the Board of Chari- 
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ties and Correction has been uni- 
formly sympathetic, efficient and 
thorough. 

The treasurer and auditors have 
been particularly careful and pains- 
taking in their vigilance over the 
finances-of the state. The legisla- 
ture of 1919 was the last to have the 
valuable services of the late James 
E. French to guard the appropria- 
tions, and his final work was well 
done. This administration has gone 
beyond no limits set by law under 
his leadership. 

The services of the secretary of 
state have been very exacting on ac- 
count of the new corporation law, 
new duties, and the troubling de- 
tails of elections, in additions to all 
former duties, and I think they de- 
serve special mention. 

My experience leads me to the 
conclusion that appropriations for 
any department, or for any cause 
should be made definite, and not 
made in addition to the varying ‘in- 
come of that department. All in- 
comes should go into the treasury 
as income. 

Those of us whose sworn duty 
it is to administer or appropriate 
for all departments and causes, have 
a far different task than the head of 
any single department. Each of 
them naturally makes ambitious re- 
quests with a view only to his spec- 
ial activity and interest, while those 
who must view the whole, who 
must decide the relative importance 
of things, and who must “add,” and 
see what the total should be, have 
an obligation to the state which de- 
mands far-seeing wisdom, unvary- 
ing fairness and courage. No exe- 


cutor or legislator can rightfully be 
the special friend or advocate of 


any one department. His duty is, 
at all times, to have the whole 
machinery of the state in mind, and 
keep all in the right relation and 
proportion. ; 

All of the departments have serv- 
ed the state well, and there has been 
a general desire for co-operation. I 
wish to thank each one of my fellow 
servants in the employ of the state 
for his or her loyalty to the state, 
and an always ready and willing 
assistance. Particularly would I 
publicly appreciate the splendid ser- 
vices of my councilors, Messrs. 
Clow, Whittemore, Welpley, Good- 
now and Brown. 

The attempt which I have made 
to serve and benefit my native state 
has been in reverent good faith. 
How much I have succeeded is not 
for my utterance. I have thorough- 
ly enjoyed the service, and shall for- 
ever prize its associations and 
friendships, and I pass along to my 
most respected and highly esteem- 
ed successor my sincerest wishes for 
God’s blessing upon his labors. 

There is an immediate and im- 
perative call for us all in every 
small or large way to assist in tiding 
the poor and unemployed over this 
winter of hardship and privation to 
very many. This is not a_ state 
matter, it is merely the call to prac- 
tical charity and fraternal pa- 
triotism, which I may be pardoned 
for uttering. If we stand helpful- 
ly and hopefully together during 
this winter I feel sure that better 
days of employment and business 
will open up to us in the spring- 
time and summer, and continue im- 
proving into an epoch of real 
prosperity. 

















SIR JEFFREY AMHERST 


Contributed by William Boylston Rotch. 


Mr. Upham writes a most inter- 
esting story of the “Province Road” 
in the November number of the 
Granite Monthly. It tells of the 
building of New Hampshire’s first 
“state road.” It also illustrates in- 
cidentally how most of the early 
“trunk lines” were laid out. 

They were bridle paths and trails 
followed first by the Indans and 
adopted to a less or greater extent 
as the main arteries of travel, and 
doubtless influenced very largely 
the location of ‘villages, some of 
which grew into cities, in New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. Upham writes of the influ- 
ence of Sir Jeffrey Amherst, com- 
mander of His Majesty’s forces in 
North America, in the construction 
of new roads, particularly the Pro- 
vince Road, between Charles Town 
and Pennycook and Boscawen. 

Amherst was a skillful soldier. 
He carefully prepared every move 
he made and Mr. Upham well says: 
“His ceaseless preparation was a 
decisive factor in the triumph of 
the British which swept the French 
off the continent except near the 
mouth of the Mssissippi.” 

It was in 1760 that the town of 
Amherst was incorporated and it 
was one of the first of the nine 
townships in the Union to adopt 
the name of Amherst in recognition 
of the deeds of Sir Jeffrey. 

New Hampshire raised a regi- 
ment of eight hundred men in that 
year (1760) to serve in an expedi- 
tion for the invasion of Canada. It 
was under the command of Col. 
John Goffe and marched from 
Litchfield, through Monson, Peter- 
borough and Keene to Charles- 
town, on the Connecticut river. 


Thence they cut a road twenty-six 
miles through the wilderness, to the 
Green Mountains, after which they 


followed the road cut the previous 
year by Stark and the rangers to 
Crown Point, where they joined 
the invading army of General Am- 
herst. They were forty-four days 
in cutting the road to the Green 
Mountains. A large drove of cattle 
for the army at Crown Point, fol- 
lowed them. 

General Ambherst’s success as a 
soldier brought him into great 
prominence and the British gov- 
ernment showered upon him many 
honors. His life’s history is inter- 
esting reading. A_ brief sketch 
written by Warren Upham, a native 


of the town of Amherst, New 
Hampshire, and published in a 
little book called “Colonial Am- 
herst,” recently printed says: 
“Towns in Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Nova Scotia, were 


named in honor of General Jeffrey 
Amherst, the commander and hero 
of the second siege and capture of 
Louisburg. That great fortress 
and stronghold of the French, built 
at immense cost for defense of their 
settlements in Canada, was on Cape 
Breton Island, at the entrance to 
the Gulf and River St. Lawrence. 
It was first besieged and captured 
in 1745 by an expedition from New 
England, a most remarkable mili- 
tary exploit; but it had been sur- 
rendered again to the French three 
years afterward in the terms of a 
treaty of peace. A few years later 
began the Seven Years War, during 
which Amherst captured Louis- 
burg in 1758, Wolfe took Quebec, 
defeating Montcalm, in 1759, and 
Amherst took Montreal in 1760. 
Thus Canada, first explored and 
settled by the French, fell to the 


ownership of Great Britain, as 
ceded in the peace treaty of 
1763. France also ceded to Spain 


in the same treaty her other great 
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North American possession, the 
vast territory then called Louisiana, 
west of the Mississippi river, which 
forty years later Napoleon sold to 
the United States. After sending 
the earliest explorers and settlers of 
large regions of this continent, 
France by the war ending in 1763 
lost all her North American colonies. 








Duke’s influence, young Jeffrey at 
the age of eighteen years was ap- 
pointed an ensign in the First Regi- 
ment of Foot Guards, receiving a 
commission similar to that of a sec- 
ond lieutenant today. Having 
served in the army twenty-three 
years, partly in England and part- 
ly in Germany, rising meantime to 


Sirk JEFFREY AMHERST. 


Jeffrey Amherst was born at 
Riverhead, a village of the parish of 
Sevenoaks in the County of Kent, 
England, on January 29, 1717. He 
was the second son in a large fami- 
ly, of whom three other brothers 
and one sister grew up. His 
father and grandfathers were law- 
yers, and the Duke of Dorset was 
a near neighbor. Through the 


the rank of colonel, Amherst was 
commissioned in the spring of 1758 
by the British premier, William 
Pitt, as major general to lead in 
the English campaigns against the 


French in America. With what 
success these campaigns were 
crowned, we have already _ seen, 


being indeed complete victory and 
conquest of the great French pr>- 




















vinces of Canada. Of the martial 
qualities of Jeffrey Amherst which 
led to that result, Parkman wrote: 
“He was energetic and _ resolute, 
somewhat cautious and slow, but 
with a bulldog tenacity of grip.” 
Another writer has added: “Am- 
herst had the best fighting quali- 
ties of his race and nation, and was 
withal sagacious, far-sighted, and 
eminently humane in his policy of 
dealing with men.” 

From the writer last quoted, in 
the History of Amherst, Mass., we 
may further note the sudden rise of 
the victorious general to the high- 
est plaudits and gratitude of his 
countrymen. “Louisburg was duly 
surrendered July 26, 1758, with all 
its stores and munitions of war, to- 
gether with the whole island of 
Cape Breton and also the Isle of 
St. Jean or Prince Edward Island. 
All the outlying coast-possessions 
of France in this region were thus 
cut off at one blow. It was a sig- 
nal victory. Throughout the Eng- 
‘lish colonies men thanked God and 
took courage. England went wild 
with joy. ‘The flags captured at 
Louisburg were carried in triumph 
through the streets of London, and 
were placed as trophies in the cathe- 
dral of St. Paul. In recognition of 
his distinguished services General 
Amherst was made Commander-in- 
Chief of the King’s forces in Ameri- 
ca, and his name _ was_ honored 
throughout the English-speaking 
world.” 

Describing the public acclaim two 
years later, when Montreal had fall- 
en and with it all Canada, the same 
author says: “The present genera- 
tion is in danger of forgetting who 
Amherst was, and whai he did to 
make our forefathers rejoice in his 
name for our town. They knew 
the reason for their rejoicing. The 
pulpits of New England resounded 
with Amherst’s praises. The pas- 


tor of the Oid South Church in Bos- 
ton said to his congregation: “We 


SIR JEFFREY AMHERST 


‘things of going to. 


behold His victorious 


Majesty’s 
troops treading upon the high places 
of the enemy, their last fortress de- 
livered up, and their whole coun- 


try surrendered to the King of 
Great Britain in the person of his 
General, the intrepid, the serene, 
the successful Amherst. In_ like 
manner all the churches of Massa- 
chusetts observed a day of Thanks- 
giving. Parliament gave the vic- 
torious Commander-in-Chief a vote 
of thanks.” 

In 1761 Amherst received from 
the King the honor of knighthood. 
In November, 1763, after the end of 
the wars, he gladly returned to 
England, to reside near the ances- 
tral home in Kent. Succeeeding to 
its ownership on account of the 
death of his elder brother, Sir Jef- 
frey replaced the former home by a 
more stately mansion, which he 
named “Montreal.” On a sightly 
point of the estate an obelisk monu- 
ment was erected and still stands, 
which, to quote from its inscrip- 
tion, commemorates “the providen- 
tial and happy meeting of three 
brothers, on this their ancestral 
ground, on the 25th of January, 
1764, after six years’ glorious war, 
in which the three were successful- 
ly engaged in various climes, sea- 
sons, and services.” These broth- 
ers were Jeffrey, John and William 
Amherst. The monument, a shaft 
about thiriy-five feet high, is dedi- 
cated to William Pitt, and bears 
upon two of its faces lists of the 
battles leading to the conquest of 
Canada in which Sir Jeffrey figur- 
ed. 

During the winter of 1758-59, 
which Amherst spent in New York, 
he had been quite homesick. A let- 
ter that he wrote back to England 
tells of a friend’s expected return 
there, on which he commented: 
“*Tis the place that everybody here 
I do not, as 
long as the war lasts; when that is 
over-—which I promise you I will 
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do all I can to finish in a_ right 
way—I will then rather hold a 
plough at Riverhead, than take here 
all that can be given to me.” 

A portrait of Jeffrey Ambherst, 
painted in 1765 by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, hangs in the home of the 
present Lord Amherst. It repre- 
sents the general as watching the 
passage of his troops in boats down 
the rapids of the St. Lawrence 
river, on their way to Montreal in 
1760. The photographic copy of 
this portrait forms the frontispiece 
of “The History of the Town of 
Amherst, Mass.” (1896), and also 
of the recently published book by 
Lawrence Shaw Mayo, entitled “Jet- 
frey Amherst, a Biography” (1916), 
which is in our public library. 

From 1778 to 1782, during the 
greater part of our Revolutionary 
War, Amherst was the commander- 
in-chief of all the British forces in 
England, and throughout that war 
he was the most trusted military 
adviser of the English government ; 
but he had firmly declined the re- 
quest of the king, George III, in 
January, 1775, to take personal com- 
mand in America. In 1776 he was 
granted a peerage, with the title 
3aron Ambherst, being thence for- 
ward a member of the House of 


Lords. 


MOONLIGHT 


He died at his home, “Montreal,” 
August 3, 1797, at the ripe age of 
eighty years, and was buried in the 
family vault in Sevenoaks church. 
Mayo, in his biography, writes: “In 
England his name is associated with 
those of William Pitt and George 
Ili and although no sculptured 
marble preserves his likeness and 
memory in abbey or public square, 
Canada, the flower of the British 
empire, sweeping from the fertile 
valley of the St. Lawrence to the 
towering summits of the Rockies, 
will ever remain a splendid and in- 
spiring monument to the’ energy 
and ability of Jeffrey Amherst. 

It can be truly said, to the honor 
of General Amherst, that he always 
treated the vanquished with a kind 
and generous spirit, and very not- 
ably so after his victories at Louis- 
burg and Montreal. From such 
humane conduct, Great Britain has 
received remarkable loyalty of both 
the French and the English in 
Canada. 

As he had no children, his title: 
and estate were left to his nephew, 
William Pitt Amherst, then twenty- 
four years old, who later became 
governor general of India and was 
made an earl in 1826 for his good 
services in that part of the empire. 


PHANTASY 


By Ruth Metzger 


Hold your breath and come not nigh, 


I am gone. 


This is not I. 


I have sent my body walking 

There alone in moonlight stalking, 
While I watch here anxiously, 
Marvelling at its radiancy. 


See me walk. 
See me stalk. 
Glory spills on roof and tree, 

Lake and grass and earth and me, e 
Filtered thru eternity, 

Silent, gentle radiancy. 











FORTY YEARS A SHAKER 


By Nicholas A. Briggs. 


Continued from December issue. 


Supper for the first sitting was at 
4 o'clock; that for the children at 
4:30. Milking followed. Later, 
the boys were seated in a semi- 
circle, and, beginning with the old- 
est, each boy would start a song of 
his own selection in which all 
would join in singing. This end- 
ed the observance of the Sabbath 
and it did not vary throughout the 
year. 

Monday morning the bell rang at 
four o’clock, a half hour earlier 
than on other days because it was 
washing day. We hied ourselves 
to the shop and changed at once to 
our working suit. The time was 
now our own until the first bell 
rang. We could work upon our 
Island gardens, pick berries or 
stroll about on the farm. I was 
fond of picking berries and with 
one of the boys who was equally 
so would, permission having been 
obtained the night before, rise be- 
fore it was light and wander to 
some favorite spot where we knew 
the berries were, fill our little basket 
perhaps, and give to our caretaker 
or older friends, or to the nurses 
for the sick. Lest I might convey 
the idea of unusual generosity on 
our part I will confess that we 
might expect and did usually receive 
a little candy in return. 

It was haying time, and very 
soon after breakfast we all repaired 
to the tool room where every boy 
was given a pitchfork, and with it 
held to the shoulder like a soldier 
with his gun, we marched in double 
file until outside the door yard, and 
then go as you please to the field 
where the mowers, some thirty of 
them, were at work, and, following, 
the boys spread the grass, the larg- 
er boys spreading after two men, 


the smaller boys after one. We did 
not work hard. Had plenty of time 
for fun, chasing a mole now and 
then, or despoiling a bumble bee’s 
nest frequently in the grass, and 
sometimes getting a little honey in 
the comb. 

There were no mowing machines 
in those days, but numerous hands 
made the work comparatively light. 
I have seen a twelve acre field mow- 
ed after supper year after year. 
Our “Great Meadow” contained 
sixty acres. It was the rule to mow 
it in one day and put it into the 
barn next day. It required some 
hay for 200 head of horned stock, a 
dozen horses, and 150 or 200 sheep. 
In the afternoon we boys raked and 
cocked all the hay, while the breth- 
ren carted and stowed in the barn 
that which had been cut the day 
before. 

One man was continuously em- 
ployed with horse and wagon in 
carrying drink to the laborers. 
Three times each half day did he 
come with lemon, peppermint, 
checkerberry, raspberry and currant 
shrub, and often delicious sweet 
buttermilk, all we wanted of it, and 
that meant a whole lot. On_ the 
middle visit, forenoon and _ after- 
noon, he brought a lunch of cake 
and cheese or hard tack and smoked 
herring. Were we far from home 
dinner was brought to us with a 
sister or two to wait upon us, and 
we could always depend upon an 
extra good dinner that day. 

After haying came the harvesting 
of oats, barley, beans, corn, pota- 
toes and apples, in all of which the 
boys had their full share. There 
were stones to pick from the fields 
newly sown to grass, bushes to cut 
in the pastures that encroached up- 
on the feed, and finally chopping 
in the woods, doing their little in 
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supplying the four hundred cords of 
wood which constituted the yearly 
supply of fuel. This was a gala time 
for us. We carried our dinner to 
the woods, baked potatoes and 
roasted apples and green corn in 
the hot ashes and a-good chunk of 
fresh meat heid in the fire at the 
end of a stick, and gathered beech- 
nuts and chestnuts for our dessert. 

Once each week during warm 
weather we had a half holiday. Ac- 
companied by our caretaker we 
would take a long tramp through 
the woods and over the pastures 
four or five miles from home, or we 
would play ball at the East Farm, 
one mile away, not baseball nor 
football, but a very simple game 
with plenty of vigorous exercise but 
little excitement. One half day we 
had school to review the studies of 
the previous term. At other rainy 
days we went fishing, all who liked 
it. With our thick woolen over- 
coats we were quite well protected 
from the rain, but if sometimes we 
did get pretty wet we did not mind 
it. 

Every year after the harvests were 
over and the horses could be spared, 
all the young folks were given a ride 
of one full day, and sometimes a 
long one; the little boys, the little 
girls, the youth boys and youth 
girls, each class in its turn. Usual- 
ly they would drive through some 
large town, as to the country chil- 
dren this afforded them a glimpse of 
greater newness. Some _ nice spot 
in the country was selected for their 
dinner, perhaps near the railroad 
where they they might see the train 
pass by, or by a pond or river 
where the boys could have a swim. 

The first Fall of my being there 
an unusual excursion was planned. 
The youth and boys of the two socie- 
ties of Canterbury and Enfield were 
to meet at Andover, midway be- 
tween the two societies, and enjoy 
a visit together. We were inform- 
ed of this proposition quite a little 


time in advance, and the anticipa- 
tion nearly equalled the real event. 
The day at last arrived. The 
weather did not seem propitious at 
first, but it proved to be a fine day. 
Taking an early breakfast we start- 
ed in the darkness, as we had forty- 
eight miles to drive with pretty 
heavy loads for our horses. Ar- 
riving at our trysting place no En- 
field boys were in sight, and we 
drove on to meet them, but they 
did not come. It had seemed to 
them so very much like rain that 
they thought surely we would not 
venture out. We had no telephones 
those days, and our nearest tele- 
graph office was eleven miles dis- 
tant. 

To say we were disappointed all 
around feebly expresses our feel- 
ings, but to our joy another attempt 
‘vas planned and successfully car- 
ried out one week later, thus giv- 
ing us two long rides. We all met 
on the plains of Andover. The din- 
ners of both parties were united and 
the feast enjoyed together. In ac- 
cordance with the Shaker idea of 
the most refined enjoyment we held 
a regular religious service singing 
and marching as if in our own meet- 
ing rooms. Then followed the 
freest mingling and chatting until 
it was time to start for home. The 
acquaintance thus so pleasantly be- 
gun was continued by interchange 
of letters, in some cases for many 
vears. 

The Family owned a fine chest- 
nut grove a half mile away, and 
when the frost opened the burs we 
boys were right on hand. Every 
morning found some of us there. 
We gave half of all we got to our 
caretaker who dried them and gave 
to us thru the winter, or he might 
sell part of them and treat us to 
candy. Our own half we would 


ourselves dry, what we did not eat 
at once, or give to the older people. 

About this time we suffered a 
change of caretakers, a great event 
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with us. Andrew was a very kind 
man and the boys all liked him, but 
he was lax in discipline and_ this 
may have influenced the change. 
Joseph, his successor, was quite the 
reverse. He was very kind to all 
boys who inclined to be good, but 
rather severe to the unruly. He 
spared not the rod and spared it 
less than would have been allowed if 
the Elders had known more about 
it, but it was a time when corporal 
punishment in the school and in the 
home was considered a necessary 
part of juvenile education. Joseph 
was too much a disciplinarian to be 
loved by all the boys. Some 
thought he savored of favoritism. 
To some extent this was undoubt- 
edly true. As I was thought to be 
one especially favored, I can ren- 
der an unprejudiced opinion. 

Unfortunately the charge of 
favoritism would justly reach high- 
er places than the caretakers. The 
Elders, more especially the sister- 
hood, were tinctured more or less 
with this very natural human frail- 
ty and some of them very much so. 
One very able woman who officiated 
as Eldress for many years was af- 
flicted with this malady naturally 
developed by a lengthened term of 
office and power. Some of her 
charge who when girls were es- 
pecially favored and petted, became 
when older, special objects of severi- 
ty. She was a devoted mother to 
those whom she loved, and to them 
she was an object of adoration. 
But they could not always remain 
children, and as they matured into 
somewhat of independence of 
thought and upon occasion ventured 
to express it however respectfully, 
resentment immediately arose in 
the Eldress which she omitted no 
opportunity to disclose. 

One must understand the peculiar 
idea of Shakers with reference 
to the relation of Elder and member 
to realize the misfortune of such a 
situation. The government was a 


veritable theocracy. The: Ministry 
were “The Holy Anointed.” They 
were in a way aloof from the people. 
They lived in a house by them- 
selves alone. They.ate in a room 
by themselves and their food was 
cooked by a sister in a kitchen pro- 
vided for the Ministry only. If a 
member had a grievance against an 
Elder and desired to appeal to the 
Ministry permission to see the Mini- 
stry must first be obtained from the 
Elder. One may imagine some- 
thing of the embarrassment entail- 
ing such a situation. . It makes for 
discipline and governmental control, 
but it is not conducive to content- 
ment resulting from. a purer. fra- 
ternity. There can be no doubt 


whatever that some of those sisters 


have from this cause been made un- 
happy for many years. If there is 
a variance between the Elder and 
a member, there are numberless 
ways by which the Elders can an- 
noy and humilitate the victim of 
her spite. 

In common life, if a girl is at odds 
with one who employs her she can 
quit. She need not associate with. 
one who is disagreeable, but one in 
a Shaker community is helpless un- 
der these conditions. She fears to 
leave her home first, because she be- 
lieves as she has been taught so as- 
siduously to believe, that it is the 
way of God and the only true way. 
She trembles at losing her privilege, 
the opportunity that comes but once 
to the soul. She tries to believe 
that all her trials are but means to 
her final purification and redemp- 
tion. It comes pretty hard some- 
times, just as she has controlled 
and disciplined herself into a spirit 
of resignation, to meet an unusual- 
ly cruel rebuff, some undeserved 
and unjust remark. It is then that 
if she had any refuge to which she 
could flee she would break away at 
once and forever. Many of them 
have from time to time done this, 
and after having absented them- 
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selves sufficiently long to overcome 
the natural homesickness that en- 
sues, cannot be induced to return. 

The exclusiveness of the Shakers, 
especially in their earlier history, 
was as complete as they could make 
it. When they received children it 
was with a view to making members 
ot them and so increase their num- 
bers. In their education and in- 
duction in various branches of in- 
dustry every motive was to make 
them most efficient and most ser- 
viceable to the society. No thought 
was given to fitting them for life 
in a sphere outside their own. 
Consequently one may have worked 
at several trades and have acquired 
sufficient skill to serve the purpose 
of the Shakers in their peculiar cir- 
cumstances and yet not be thorough 
enough in any occupation to justify 
him in accepting a position in any 
of them, and if a man leaves the 
society later in life, he finds him- 
self handicapped seriously. Nor is 
this the worst feature of it. In 
those earlier days to which I refer, 
those who withdrew from the so- 
ciety received very unchristianlike 
treatment, and there remains still a 
trace of the old way. Their form- 
er Shaker friends refused to speak 
to them when they met, and would 
not give them any testimonial of 
character or ability. No aid would 
be given to enable their once dear 
brother to start in business. On 
the contrary, an unmistakable sat- 
isfaction was evinced on learning 
of the failure of this once dear 
brother to succeed. If religion 
requires such narrowness the less 
we have of it the better. 

The Shaker School was nominal- 
ly under the auspices of the town 
authorities, but was attended by 
Shaker children only. The Super- 
intending Committee made their of- 
ficial visits twice in each _ school 
term, but in no way did they inter- 
fere in the management. The boy’s 
school was three months in winter, 


the girls, three months in summer. 
Our school began the first week in 
November, taught by Benjamin C. 
Truman, our assistant caretaker. 
He was a gifted young man, a good 
scholar, but too young for his job, 
and the discipline of the school was 
poor. He gave very little atten- 
tion to the younger pupils, and they 
learned very little. 

There was little waste of time 
allowed the boys during the winter. 
The older boys were kept busy 
from time of rising in the morning 
until retiring at night, sizing broom 
corn, making brooms, shovelling 
snow from the many stone walks 
in the door yard and keeping the 
various woodboxes of the sisters 
supplied with wood from the wood 
sheds. The smaller boys knit 
stockings under care of the sisters 
at the Second House. The excep- 
tions to this round of work were one 
play time at night each week from 
the close of school until bed time, 
and Saturday afternoon until 3 


.o’clock. Three evenings, including 


Saturday, were given to a religious 
service as before described. This 
changing from work to school and 
from school to work compelled five 
changes of clothes per day. Every 
night after school we found at the 
shop a large wooden tray of brown 
bread crust all warm from the oven 
and rich old cheese to go with it. 
We ate of it liberally, nor did it in 
any degree impair our appetites for 
the supper of delicious hash and 
pie. At noon a basket of apples 
greeted us, to which we did ample 
justice. 

Thanksgiving comes only once in 
the year, and it comes only in one 
way to the Shakers. As a festival 
it did not appeal to them, and they 
gave it only a nominal attention in 
deference to the Government. A 
brief service was held at _ nine 
o’clock at which the Governor’s pro- 
clamation was read. The remain- 
der of the day was devoted to clean- 
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ing up and putting in order the out- 
buildings and places that were un- 
der the care of no particular person. 
All were supposed to overhaul their 
cupboards, drawers and other per- 
sonal belongings. Little or no dif- 
ference was made in the dinner. 
We might perhaps have chicken, 
but turkey never. The State Fast 
Day was observed in precisely the 
same manner. 

As the end of the year drew nigh, 
some Sunday before Christmas was 
by the Ministry appointed as the 
Shaker Fast Day, the supremely 
important day of the whole year. 
As the Ministry were ever present 
on this occasion in both societies, 
the observance of the day was on 
consecutive Sundays, one following 
the other. The people were noti- 
fied a week in advance, and this in- 
terval was supposed to be occupied 
in a review of the past year to the 
intent of correcting all errors and to 
be ready to begin the New Year 
with clean hands and pure heart. 
All grudges and hard feelings must 
be acknowledged and banished. If 
a variance exist between two mem- 
bers, they must seek reconciliation 
and forgiveness from each other. lf 
unable to do this, then both must 
meet before the Elders as mediators. 
Such matters must not fail of ad- 
justment. If one has a grievance 
against an Elder, he can appeal to 
the Ministry and he must not be 
denied. 

The service on the evening before 
this day was rather a solemn affair, 
given more or less to reference to 
the coming day and its duties. The 
people all arose next morning a 
half hour earlier than usual and as- 
sembled in the Meeting Room for 
a brief service and silent prayer. 
Beginning at once with the Trustees 
every one in the Family except the 
children, who were attended to by 
their caretakers, enjoyed a visit to 
the Elders, both of them sitting to- 
gether. The Elders had their visit 


to the Ministry a few days before. 
The mid-day meal was bread and 
water, but I remember that the 
bread was new and warm, and we 
had brown bread fresh and nice and 
warm, and the young folks ate as 
heartily as ever, and if any of us 
ate any less by virtue of the occasion 
we certainly made up for it in the 
usual Sunday supper beans. Next 
morning the people again assembled 
early for another short service of 
less solemn character, and _ the 
Shakers New Year was ushered in. 

Christmas was a joyous occasion, 
inasmuch as all were supposed to 
be in a good healthful spiritual con- 
dition. It was observed as the 
Sabbath until four oclock, the sup- 
per time. A full religious service 
was held at9a.m. At the close of 
the service came a united gift to 
the poor. A bundle of serviceable 
clothing had been previously pre- 
pared for every one and placed in 
the waiting room, and now all left 
the meeting room, every one took a 
bundle, and returning deposited it 
in one of the large baskets that had 
meantime been brought in, the El- 
der making a few remarks concern- 
ing our duty to the poor, as lend- 
ing to the Lord. 

With the old Shakers it was a 
cardinal principle to give to the 
poor largely of their surplus earn- 
ings. They abjured wealth and 
lavish living. Economy and fru- 
gality were insistently and contin- 
uously urged upon the people. 

The Trustees always’ remember- 
ed us on Christmas in their own 
way. Every one received a diary 
for the New Year. Those for the 
little folks were of course’ very 
small, but sufficient to teach them 
the importance of keeping a record 
of their daily doings. Always, too, 
we had candy and oranges, and the 
older ones had nice raisins. 

In the afternoon of Christmas we 
always held “Union Meetings.” 
The children were privileged to at- 
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tend these and it was the only time 
during the year. These union 
meetings were parties of from two 
or more, sometimes eight or ten, of 
each sex, in many rooms in_ the 
Dwelling House, at the Second 
House, Infirmary and Office. The 
Ministry, Elders, Deacons and 
Trustees all held separate meetings. 
Every brother and_ sister always 
kept a large Union Meeting hand- 
kerchief spread over their knees 
and laps at these meetings and every 
other occasion when brethren and 
sisters sat together. 

In olden times these sittings were 
rather less conventional, were en- 
joyed with pop corn and cider and 
possibly with smoking, but in my 
time they were become more res- 
tricted and no doubt less enjoyable, 
and finally they were given up en- 
tirely. These meetings were al- 
ways of one hour, convening at the 
ringing of the little bell, and dis- 
missed by the same signal. On 
week days, free conversation was 
held upon any topic suitable for a 
mixed company anywhere, whether 
of our work, news of the world or of 
books, but on Sunday all _ secular 
topics were prohibited. Conver- 
sation was limited to the religious, 
moral or intellectual, interspersed 
with singing. Theoretically the 
young people could talk with each 
other if they so desired, but as a 
matter of fact they did not talk 
much, a few of the older ones 
monopolizing most of the conver- 
sation. The selection of the com- 
pany was by the Elders shrewdly 
managed toe include those deemed 
most advisable, looking to their 
fitness in relation to each other. 
In other words, they would not in- 
clude in the same meeting a young 
man and young woman who were 
known or supposed to be partial 
to each other. 

Uneventfully the winter passed. 
School closed the last week of Feb- 
ruary and just now the monotony 


was broken with a vengeance. An 
event occurred that stirred our 
peaceful community to its depths. 
Three of our most promising young 
men, oneof them our school teacher, 
all of them of fine ability upon whom 
the fondest-hopes of the society were 
centered: these three young men 
were suddenly missing. They had 
left our home and their home with- 
out a word, with no hint of their in- 
tention. It was bad enough for 
them to leave us even in the most 
open manner, but to “run away” 
intensified the offence intolerably. 
It was an ungrateful, cruel act. 
Whom could they now trust? This 
thing must receive prompt attention 
and surely it did. Every man, 
woman, and child was upon a day 
appointed for the purpose,’ called 
separately before both Elders and 
questioned as to what if anything 
they knew about the affair, but if 
they acquired any information I 
never heard of it. It served how- 
ever, to emphasize the awfulness of 
the thing, which was probably the 
chief intent of the Elders. 

What we are most concerned 
with in this narrative is what was 
the underlying cause of the defec- 
tion of these young men. All -of 
them had lived there from early 
childhood. Their ability was ap- 
preciated. They were loved and 
trusted. They must have loved 
many of the people there. They 
knew little of the world and _ its 
ways. Ah, yes, indeed. In this 
very ignorance we find a tempta- 
tion to them. They longed to see 
it, and like the little birds in the 
nest they longed to try their wings. 
What really had they to look for- 
ward to except a monotonous round 
of drudgery from one year’s end to 
another, and to what purpose? 
Evidently the religious element of 
the people failed to attract them and 
that was the only magnet to hold a 
young person anyhow, very slender 
inducement for the Shaker life. The 
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desire for personal independence, 
freedom to go and to come at their 
own sweet will, to earn money and 
to spend it without dictation is the 
natural desire of the young man. 
But the Shakers say no. You can 
never own anything. Not even 
your legs. All of these things be- 
long to the Church and you can 
have the use of them only. Not 
only that. If after having spent 
years, the best part of your life it 
may be, if at sometime you with- 
draw from the society you can claim 
no compensation for long services 
rendered. 

And then again what assurance 
have I that I will be always content? 
Will it not be wise policy, he quer- 
ies, to try life outside for awhile? 
If he finds he has made a mistake in 
going, if conscience pricks, he can 
return. His education has been 
such that he is haunted by consid- 
erable doubt whether he may not 
misstep, but reason urges him to go, 
and having gone that ends it so far 
as any return is concerned. 

There was a cogent reason for 
leaving secretly, as did these young 
men, and as many others have done. 
If a person was valued, no effort 
was spared to induce him to change 
his mind. He would be escorted 
to the office and there be visited 
by those whom he was supposed to 
love and thru his affection they 
tried to win him back. No _ one 
without experience can know what 
an ordeal it was to pass through. 
It may be that one or more of these 
young men had received a taste of 
it, and thought it was something to 
avoid if possible. 

The maple sugar season began 
soon after school closed, and it was 
an interesting time for the boys. 
They always were in requisition to 
assist in distributing the buckets to 
the trees and driving the spiles in 
the holes bored by the brethren. A 
company of sisters went down at 
the same time to scald the buckets 


and start the sugar makers in a 
cleanly way. To the boys it was a 
pleasureable time; the walk to the 
camp two miles away; and the wad- 
ing thru’ the deep snow with the 
buckets, a thousand of them. It 
was work, but it was fun. The din- 
ner was extra good. The sisters 
made griddle cakes and these were 
served with| good thick maple 
syrup from a jug kept over from 
the previous season. 

There was an annex to the main 
building, a combination of bed 
room, kitchen and parlor. At one 
end of the room were double deck 
berths, as it was often necessary 
to boil the sap night as well as day. 
There was a good cook stove, a large 
dining table and plenty of chairs. 
Once again only did the boys spend 
the day at the camp, but this day 
was purely a holiday and we spent 
it in play and feasting on the sweets 
of which all the varieties were at our 
unlimited disposal. 

First we attacked the syrup can, 
then sugar, a large tray full of it. 
Next came “stick chops” made by 
boiling down to a very thick mass 
poured on snow or a marble slab, 
which when cold was brittle, but 
when warmed in the mouth it at- 
tained adhesive qualities that were 
very masterful. The same mass re- 
moved from the slab while yet 
warm could be worked into very 
white candy quite different in taste 
from the stick chops. 

The maples of this orchard were 
very large pasture trees. I have 
known two of them to yield a bar- 
rel of sap each in one day. Most 
of the trees were served with two, 
and some with three buckets. 

Few people know that freezing 
sap produces the same effect as boil- 
ing. Let a bucket full of sap be 
frozen solid, a large spoonful of 
thick and colorless syrup will be 
found. We used to call it sap 
honey. It is of delicious flavor 
quite unlike ordinary syrup, and 
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sugar made from it very white. 

The product of the sugar harvest 
differs greatly in the various sea- 
sons. The least I ever knew from 
this orchard was 250 barrels. The 
greatest yield was nearly 700 bar- 
rels. The other Families had camps 
of their own, totaling about the 
same as the Church Family. 

When the sap flowed rapidly, two 
of the home brethren would go 
down to tend the kettles all night, 
taking turns at boiling and sleep- 
ing. When our caretaker’s turn 
came he would take two of us boys 
with him and I was sometimes one 
of the two. To us it was a lark. 
We loved to sit up most of the 
night, helping tend the fires and 
the syruping off, and we would boil 
down some of the syrup on our own 
account. We enjoyed the peeping 
of the frogs in the little pond by the 
camp, and to hear the owls hoot. 
We would mock them and _ they 
would respond whoo, whoo, whoo. 

In August when the pile of 
twelve cords of wood cut in the 
spring was dry, the boys would go 
to the camp to pile it into the shed. 
One of these times some of us at- 
tempted to run the entire distance 
of two miles up hill and down with- 
out stopping, and I was one who 
won out, working all day in a boil- 
ing sun and walking home again, 
still we were not tired. 

During the long winter the 
brethren worked chopping and haul- 
ing the year’s supply of wood. In- 
to the door yard was drawn the 
corded wood and the limbs of the 
trees. These were sawed by steam 
power and cast into huge heaps in 
the back yard, and here the boys 
worked for several weeks splitting 
and piling the wood into the sheds. 
Every morning and evening all the 
brethren able to wield an axe work- 
ed at the splitting until the job was 
done, after which the entire Family, 
sisters included, formed a bee to 
clean up the door yard. 


This spring our caretaker assum- 
ed the care of the kitchen gardens 
of two and one-half acres in one 
place and two acres in another, and 
this determined the boys’ sphere of 
action for the summer, in part, but 
some of the boys were usually em- 
ployed in the many duties in the 
Family, always demanding atten- 
tion. 

Joseph was a very efficient gar- 
dener, and it was a fine education 
for us in learning the growing of 
all kinds of garden produce. The 
work was very pleasant to me and 
seeing that I took an interest in it, 
Joseph assigned to me many jobs 
requiring nicety. This enabled me 
to work alone, or with a younger 
companion, and I felt happier in 
being separated from the crowd. 

A bed of poppies was being grown 
for opium and I was given the care 
of it. When the capsules were 
grown, I scarified them every 
morning, and in the afternoon scrap- 
ed off the dried milk and gave it to 
the nurses. That I thus escaped the 
burning heat of the hay field gave 
me no sorrow. . 

The extensive asparagus beds 
were under my exclusive care, and 
when the rest of the company sized 
broom corn at the mill, | managed 
to work upon these beds. I hated 
that broom corn job on account of 
it prickling dust that offended my 
sensitive skin. 

The Trustees received from the 
U. S. Government a lot of seeds for 
testing which Joseph planted in a 
plot of about 30 x 50 feet, and to 
my great pleasure gave the whole 
into my care, and I carried the busi- 
ness through successfully. 

At the request of the nurses I was 
given a little section to raise catnip 
and motherwort. To find the plant 
I had to scour the farm. Catnip 
was plentiful enough but mother- 
wort was scarce. I succeeded in 


filling my two rows when to my 
chagrin I 


found I had set out 
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thistles, and did they not have a 
fine laugh at me! 

Let us now for a moment discuss 
the effect of one year’s experience in 
Shaker life. If any boy among the 
Shakers could be perfectly content- 
ed and happy sure I ought to be that 
boy, for my lot was cast in pleas- 
ant places. I never received an un- 
kind word from my caretakers nor 
teacher, nor do I recall even a word 
of reproof& I was favored beyond 
most, and possibly any other boys, 
and yet in spite of all favorable cir- 
cumstances I was not thoroughly 
contented. Why not? Was it due 
to a defect in my organism or was it 
imperfect environments? I think 
a fair answer will be that I was in 
an institution rather than a home. 
It was a boarding school with this 
essential difference: the boy in the 
boarding school looks forward to his 
vacation, when he can spend days 
or weeks at his home. He knows 
that a few years at the longest will 
terminate school, and he will then 
remain at home or make a home of 
his own. 

The Shaker boy sees no vacation 
for him, no ending of his’ term. 
Here is his life job. 

It was a one sex association. The 
boys and girls saw each other three 
times every day at meal time, but 
held no communication with each 
other. My sister and I met occas- 
ionally, but she was always chaper- 
oned by her caretaker. I can re- 
call but one instance of speaking to 
a girl during the three years I was 
in the Boy’s Order. One of my 
duties was to replenish the wood 
box at the Infirmary. A girl of my 
own age, whom I will call Helen 
Olney, because that was not her 
name, was dwelling at the Infirmary 
on account of delicate health. She 
came from Providence as I did, and 
that seemed to establish a mutual 
interest. She had living with us 
three brothers, one older and two 
younger than myself. We saw each 
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other there nearly every day. I do 
not know which of us spoke first, 
but I do remember that we ex- 
changed a few words and became 
somewhat acquainted. Possibly we 
may have exchanged smiles when 
we met after that but I do not re- 
member. 

My companions from morning 
until night were boys. From one 
week to another and from one 
month to another boys, only boys. 
They were not bad boys, they were 
probably above the average, but 
they seemed to me who had always 
lived with my mother and sister 
rough and coarse. They lacked the 
gentle manners the female associa- 
tion would have given. Their own 
exclusive society antagonized re- 
finement. They suffered in this 
respect as much as I, but were not 
as conscious of it. How I longed at 
the end of the day’s work, to spend 
an hour with my mother, or my 
sister, or some agreeable female 
friend. Girls sometimes wish they 
were boys, but I never heard a boy 
wishing to be a girl, yet when I 
saw those girls at the church, in the 
dining room, in the door yard. I 
wished I could be a girl just a little 
while for a change, that I might en- 
joy something finer than these rough 
boys. Can any one not saturated 
with Shaker prejudices adduce any 
sensible reason why sister and | 
should not enjoy each other and 
alone for at least a little time? 

Notwithstanding the freedom 
permitted me to visit my mother, 
I knew the sentiment of the people 
was vehemently opposed to what 
they termed natural relation, and 
they continually declaimed against 
it in our meetings. It was a per- 
petual testimony of hate for father, 
mother, brother and sister. 

Is it then any wonder that em- 
barrassment invariably attended 
frequent visits to my mother? Once 
only did I in any way divulge to 
mother my feelings, but this time I 
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met with her when suffering un- 
usual dejection and sobbingly I 
poured out my grief. Her sym- 
pathy was sweet and she made it 
very easy for me to say I wanted 
to return to Providence, and I knew 
that I had only to say the word and 
she would take me there. Her at- 
titude impressed me with a respon- 
sibility hitherto unfelt. Although 
in later years I had reason to believe 
she would have been quite willing 
to have gone of her own volition, 
and that she remained there more 
for her children’s sake than for her 
own, I then thought she was 
happy. I did not doubt that my 
sister was not equally so, and 
brother was too young to consider 
any how. Could I only have known 
the facts in regard to both mother 
and sister as I knew them after the 
lapse of many years, what a change 
would have been wrought in the 
lives of us all! In my ignorance of 
the true situation, believing that I 
alone suffered discontent, and, as I 
have said, feeling a responsibility 
as the eldest and next to mother the 
head of the family. I felt it to be 
selfish and wrong to allow my per- 
sonal feelings to disrupt the com- 
fort of the others, and I hastened 
to assure mother that I would try 
to bear up under it, nor did I ever 
again burden her with any person- 
al trouble, and so far as I know she 
never knew I had any. 

The sore was not healed however. 
Many, many times as I listened to 
the rumbling of the trains which 
we could hear distinctly, although 
so many miles away, did I wish I 
was on one and going back to our 
old home.. I can now realize that 
undoubtedly most of the boys felt 
as I did about it. They did not dare 
to express feelings of unrest to each 
other, as it would most certainly 
reach the ears of the caretaker, and 
they knew what to expect in that 
case. Not infrequently, however, 
two of the boys would venture to 


unfold their sentiments to each other 
and this was likely to result 
in a runaway as it was termed; 
or a_ boy resentful over a real 
or supposed injustice, or it 
may be wearied with a hum drum 
life, would boldly strike out alone. 
The personality of the company was 
constantly changing, some going, 
others coming, a few remaining, and 
those mostly having parents there; 
but of the twenty four boys of the 
company there with me, the last 
one had left more than thirty years 
ago, while probably a hundred 
more, old and young, had come and 
gone within that time in the Church 
Family alone. 

As a part of this first year’s ex- 
perience I will mention a certain 
phase of their religious functions 
now long since discarded. All of 
the eighteen Societies were direct- 
ed by Divine Command to provide 
a piece of ground selected by spirit 
guidance in some secluded spot as 
equally distant as possible from all 
the Families, and sufficiently large 
to convene the entire Society for 
worship. The spot at Canterbury 
was nearly a mile from the Church 
Family in a piece of woods. The 
approach to it was through a stony 
pasture, and to make a road to it 
suitable for a body of people to 
march over required much work. 

The “Fountain” or “Feast 
Ground” was made smooth and as 
level as possible and sowed to grass. 
Around it was set a row of fir trees. 
In the center of the ground was a 
small oval plat at one end of which 
was a tall marble slab upon which 
was engraved a message to the 
people given by inspiration, and 
which was read to the assembly 
whenever a meeting was held there. 
On one side of the ground was a 
very plain building sufficiently 
large to convene the entire Society. 
A plain fence painted white sur- 
rounded the whole tract. 

In summer time and on Sunday 
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when the Ministry were at Canter- 
bury and the weather pleasant, the 
society would meet here for wor- 
ship, the Families so timing their 
arrival as to enter the Fountain at 
the same moment, the other Families 
entering upon the opposite side. 
The people marched all the way 
four abreast, two brethren and 
two sisters, the Elders and Minis- 
try leading, followed by the sing- 
ers, the children bringing up the 
rear. Arriving at the Fountain 
they formed in circles as_ in the 
meeting room at home, the exer- 
cise being the march only. Next, 
they entered the house, sitting up- 
on the plainest of wood _ benches 
kept there permanently. Here they 
sang and listened to more or less 
speaking by the leaders for a half 
hour or so, when the meeting was 
dismissed and all returned home 
singing and marching as they came. 
The children greatly enjoyed these 
little breaks in the monotonous 
routine of Sunday life. 

From some cause never publicly 
revealed, these visits to the Foun- 
tain grew less and less frequent and 
finally ceased altogether. A few 
years later the house, fence and 
sacred stone were removed, and our 
Fountain became but a memory. 
The tablet was used as a table for 
making candy. To some of us who 
revered the place and who loved the 
devotional spirit that belonged to 
it, its destruction seemed a sacri- 
lege. Many were the times that I 
visited the spot in after years and 
there knelt alone in prayer and in 
communion with the spirit of those 


bygone days. We were not told. 


why this holy ground prepared at 
so much expense and divine behest, 
ceased to be of use for sacred pur- 
poses. If its contermanding was by 
spirit direction it was not told us. 
As its introduction was attended 
with much solemnity, should we not 
expect its revocation to be equally 
impressive, and in the entire ab- 


sence of this, might we not with 
reason feel doubtful as to the gen- 
uineness of the first assertion? The 
seeds of doubt were here sown in 
some fruitful soil which in due 
time failed not to produce fruit. 

I will mention one peculiar rite 
that has not been observed for 
seventy years. It was called the 
“Sweeping Gift.” At certain ir- 
regular intervals the Elders and a 
select few singers would march 
through the village and into every 
room of every building, singing and 
crying “sweep, sweep” and using 
their spiritual brooms. It was to 
drive out all moral and spiritual un- 
cleanness that might exist. It was 
a powerful stimulus for every one 
to maintain the most immaculate 
order and neatness in all their 
possessions. 

How well do I remember my first 
Fourth of July spent at the Village, 
that we celebrated ingloriously by 
a good hard day’s work shovelling 
manure at the sheep barn. We boys 
tried to make fun over it, but we 
felt more cross than funny. The 
only glint we had of the holiday was 
now and then a rocket from the fire 
works at Concord, 12 miles away, 
which as an unusual privilege we 
were allowed to sit up and see. 

In September, 1855, I blossomed 
into a “Youth Boy.” This was a 
most welcome change. It made me 
eligible to all services and gather- 
ings of the brethen and taking my 
meals with them at the first sitting. 
I was surely beginning to be a man. 
I was assigned to a man whom I 
liked very much, and what was fully 
as nice, who liked me, and who ap- 
parently did all he could to make 
me happy. 

My first job with him was pick- 
ing apples at the East Farm  or- 
chard. This was by far our largest 
orchard. It was the product of the 
indefatigable labor of Peter Ayers 
who at 96 years of age still work- 


ed on it when I went there to live. 
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He redeemed it from a rocky pas- 
ture, and the immense _ heaps of 
stones made by him in clearing the 
land betokened marvelous energy. 
This orchard yielded this year one 
thousand bushels of fruit for the 
cellar, quite as much more of sauce 
apples, and a large amount for 
cider. A large company of both 
sexes was occupied a full week in 
this orchard. The young men pick- 
ed the apples and the sisters sorted 
them into number one and number 
two for storage, and sauce apples to 
be cut and dried. 

The apples were laid very care- 
fully in baskets and conveyed home 
in spring wagons, and as carefully 
transferred to bins in the cellars. 
No apple was number one that had 
dropped from the tree or had receiv- 
ed the least bruise. Dinner was 
served in the old barn, across the 
floor of which was a long rude table. 
We knelt before and after eating 
as at home, but there was no re- 
straint in conversation. Few young 
sisters and no girls were there. In 
those present the Elders gave care- 
ful attention to their selection to 
remove all possible danger of un- 
due familiarity between the young 
people. 

The brethren had an apple cellar 
for their own exclusive use, in which 
was stored the fruit from _ the 
pasture trees. These were trees 
that had from time to time been 
grafted to fine fruit. These apples 
were dealt out to the brethren in 
their shops all thru’ the winter. 
The little boys also had a cellar of 
their own for the apples upon the 
Island, and some of the ungrafted 


fruit that otherwise would go for 


cider, and with their young and 
vigorous appetites they were not so 
fastidious as to their quality. 

From now until late in the fall, 
the entire Family convened in the 
large room at the laundry two or 
three evenings each week to cut and 
prepare the sauce apples for dry- 


ing, cutting about sixty bushels 
each night: The sexes occupied op- 
posite sides of the room. The 
brethren with machines pared and 
quartered, and the sisters, boys and 
girls finished them for the kiln. 
This dried fruit supplied our table 
with pies and sauce in spring and 
summer, and furnished the markets 
with the well known Shaker apple 
sauce. 

The boys sat at a long table each 
with his wooden tray, and a dear 
old sister waited upon us and in- 
spected our work to see if it was 
rightly done. Tallow candles, 
home-made, gave us light, and when 
it grew dim there was a cry, per- 
haps a chorus, of “snuff the candle, 
John.” It was an animated and 
pleasant scene, and even if we had 
worked hard all day as most of us 
had, the consciousness that we were 
doing it for each other and for the 
whole, made us forget our weari- 
ness, and the hours to pass swiftly. 

I was now living in the “Broom 
Shop” with Jackson Moore and 
three other boys of about my own 
age making brooms, of which we 
made from twelve to twenty dozen 
per day depending upon their size 
and quality. At another shop were 
being made as many more, in all 
about two hundred dozen of the 
cheaper sort per week. In our “Re- 
tiring Room” at the “Great House”, 
where we slept and lived on Sun- 
day, were Jackson and six other 
boys. Jackson and I occupied one 
of the beds, two of the boys the 
other bed, and the others slept in 
the dormitory, on the floor above. 
On ‘our arrival at the house every 
Saturday evening all winter, we 
would find a half peck of the very 
best apples the cellars afforded, two 
or three apiece for Sunday. These 
were placed there by the sisters. 

Late this fall, much to my regret, 
Jackson was appointed caretaker of 
the boys of the “Order” and the as- 
sistant Elder assumed the jurisdic- 
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tion of our little crew, himself work- 
ing with us part of the time. This 
arrangement was not conducive to 
my comfort in a certain way. These 
boys with whom I was thus associat- 
ed were not gentle in their manners 
and less so in their talk. They did 
not incline to study nor intellectual 
conversation, and except in work, 
I had little in common with them. 
They were not bad boys by any 
means. They were rather the 
natural consequence of the condi- 
tions surrounding them which I 
have before described. Their faults 
were rather of a negative than a 
positive character, a deficiency of 
qualities necessary to develop the 
best that was in them; and they 
fairly illustrated the deprivation of 
good female influence and society. 
We enjoyed an abundance of re- 
ligious teaching, but were not urg- 
ed, rather discouraged, in the pur- 
suit of a higher education. We 
were not, and were not designed to 
be, fitted for a life outside the so- 
ciety, the outside life to which most 
of the young people inevitably drift- 
ed. We sadly lacked leaders who 
were broad enough to understand 
the vital necessities of these things, 
but our leaders were themselves the 
product of an imperfect training for 
their positions. If some of the 
young people who evinced a capa- 
city for leadership and of moral and 
spiritual worth, and there’ were 
most certainly some of their kind; 
if these could have been:sent out to 
grapple with the world and to cleave 
their own way to success, to learn 
the failures and the causes of them, 
to mingle in society and _ obtain 
points from another angle, to study 
the conditions of the family life, 
its virtues and its failures, they 
would return with minds broadened 
by experience and rich in human 
sympathy, and one such man would 
be worth more than all that Shaker 
education was ever able to produce. 
Some of these young people would 


fail of course, and few of them 
would again return to the fold, but 
more of them would return propor- 
tionately than in the case of those 
remaining who were sheltered in 
the hope of their retention. 

The convent nuns are wiser than 
the Shakers. Many of the children 
in their schools, becoming attach- 
ed to their teachers would impetu- 
ously take the veil and immure 
themselves for life, but this was not 
permitted. These girls must return 
to their homes and remain for a 
fixed number of years, to attain a 
knowledge of life, its duties and its 
pleasures and to become old enough 
to decide intelligently. | Conse- 
quently those who eventually re- 
turn to the secluded life of the con- 
vent do so understandingly, with 
none but themselves to blame if 
they have made a mistake. Had the 
Shakers possessed something of 
this wisdom they would undoubt- 
edly have permanently retained 
more of their young people, but 
while the nuns increase in numbers 
the Shakers dwindle. The leaders 
of the Society, educated to be chil- 
dren, usually remain children, and 
the product of their teaching is 
again children. Our deprivation 
of female association served to dis- 
tort us into unevenly developed 
beings and worked an almost ir- 
reparable injury, and I am compel- 
led to emphasize the seriousness 
of this institutional defect. It 
might have been all so different but 
for the fatuous course adopted and 
pursued so many, many years. I 
had one boon companion, a boy of 
my own age, who came to the So- 
ciety about the same time as my- 
self. We did not work together, 
but we did live in the same room 
at the House. Our tastes were 
similar. We loved study. We lov- 
ed to fish and to ramble. While in 
the Boy’s Order we spent much of 
our spare time together, and the 
wonder is that our fondness for 
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each other was never opposed. We 
were fond of athletic sports that 
were permitted, and of wrestling 
which was prohibited, but we would 
meet down in an orchard, out of 
sight and wrestle time after time. 
Of course we must go and confess 
it, but the next day at it we would 
go again. I do not know whether 
or not John confessed it. I never 
asked him. He never told me. I 
will not pretend that I confessed 


every deviation from rectitude. I 
fear I resembled the very small boy 
who at confession was asked by his 
caretaker if he had been a good boy 
all the week replied contritely “kick, 
scratch, bite.” ‘“What,”’, said the 
amused man. ‘Kick, scratch, bite,” 
said the little penitent. “Well you 
may go,” said the caretaker, smoth- 
ering a laugh with difficulty. 


To be continued 


SNOW-TRAIL 


By Bernice Lesbia Kenyon 


Grey is the world before us, , 
Etched with a slender line, 

Shadowless, soft, entrancing,— 
Dreamily fair and fine; 

Steel is the wind that drives us, 

Steely the sifted snow. 

Down through an aisle of the forest 
Softly, swiftly we go. ) 


Over the frozen river, 

Thickets white on the side, 
Bowered and bent with silver, 
Close where the partridge hide,— 
Down through the misty highway 
Hid by a snowy veil, 

On we press to the forest, 
Slowly breaking the trail. 


Ho! Friend, over the snowdrifts! 
Look where the white wind flies! 
Oh, how the forest brillance 

Fires the light in your eyes! 

See how the wind is raging— 

The drifts are scattered and swirled! 
This is the God’s own weather! 
This is the great white world! 
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The announcement in the Decem- 
ber number of the Granite Month- 
ly that a prize of $50 had been offer- 
ed by Mr. Brookes More for the best 
poem printed in this magazine dur- 
ing the year 1921, already has in- 
terested, we learn from our mail, 
a large number of verse-makers, 
and we hear of many more entries 
to come. In order to make the field 
of competitors as large as possible 
within the limits of the magazine’s 
size we have decided to devote 2 few 
pages a month during the year.ex- 
clusively to poetry, in addition to 
the verses printed here and there 
through the various numbers. 
Every poem receiving its first pub- 
lication in the Granite Monthly will 
be eligible for Mr. More’s generous 
prize and the exigencies of maga- 
zine make-up rather than the com- 
parative quality of the poems, as 
the editor sees them, will decide 
which verses appear in the special 
department of poetry and which 
find places elsewhere in the maga- 
zine. 


A FEW PAGES OF POETRY 






New and old contributors to the 
muigazine appear in our first instal- 
ment of this department. Bernice 
Lesbia Kenyon is on the staff of 
Seribner’s Magazine. In 1920 she 
won the John Masefield prize by 
her poetry and she has had verse 
printed in the Sonnet and the Liter- 
ary Digest. Mary H. Wheeler (of 
Pittsfield, N. H.) made her first 
contributions to the Granite Month- 
ly just 40 years ago and her muse 
is still graceful and true. Clair 
Leonard, a member of the Harvard 
Poetry Society and the organist of 
the Harvard Glee Club, is a 
musician of rare ability. Amy J. 
Dolloff (of Ashland, N. H.) has 
been a contributor of verse to many 
publications, including the Granite 
Monthly, during’ residence in 
Maine and New Hampshire. Ruth 
Metzger, a senior at Wellesley, has 
contributed to the Modernist, poems 
which have proved of interest to the 
critics. 


FINIS 


By Clar T. Leonard 


Since thou and I on this green earth are born, 
And having lived and loved and worked and died, 
And entered in a sepulchre forlorn, 

Are soon forgot by those who once had sighed; 


And since great nations, tender verdant blades, 
And all things horrible and all things fair, 
—Sweet music played and songs by heav’nly maids, 
The days, the nights, the water and the air, 


Are all at first conceived and then begun, 

And thrive and serve their purpose to the end, 
And when their duty requisite is done 

Are nought but memories of ancient trend; 


Our world, so small compared with God’s whole scheme, 


Will some day disappear and be a dream. 


FRAGMENT 
By G. Faunce Whitcomb. 


If only I, from out this world of dreams, 
Might have the choice of one apart 

To weave forever in my soul, it seems 
Thou would’st be of that dream, the heart. 


A SONG IN SEPTEMBER 


By Bernice Lesbia Kenyon. 


The distant hills are gleaming gold, 
Ashine with slopes of goldenrod, 
And far and high above them’ sounds 
The golden laughter of a god. 


But laughter of the gods is faint, 
And goldenrod grows grey in rain, 
And they were nought to me, could I 
But hear your golden songs again. 


LIFE 
By Ida B. Rossiter. 


Our life is such a fleeting thing, 

"Tis like a feather from the wing 

Of a bird that takes its flight. 

The twilight that preceeds the night, 
Like dew upon the grass it seems 

To vanish with the sun’s first beams. 
Like mist upon the mountain peak, 
The fleeing deer that hunters seek. 
Only a snowflake on the river, 

A moment seen, then gone forever. 


MY LITTLE LOVE 


By Emily W. Matthews. 


I cherished in my heart 
A little love. His wings 
Were gossamer, and lined 
With rainbow hues, each part. 


The little timid thing 
I gave into your hands 
So trustingly, but you 
Have bruised and clipped each wing. 





JANUARY 
By Albert Annett. 


Blow, Warder, Ho! Let go your banner string! 

The dirge for the dead is ended and paeans 
loud we sing. 

From the past, with its buried sadness, let 
hopes exultant spring! 

“The king is dead!” the echo ring, “Hail to 
the new-born king!” 


THE MESSENGER 
By Amy J. Dolloff 


Life has deeper meaning 

Since your face I see. 

Earth and heaven are brighter 
Toil more dear to me. 


Spirit speaks to spirit 
With a holy joy. 

All my being answers 
To love without alloy. 


Why should such a glory 

Gild my every hour? 

Why the blessing wondrous 
Bring new strength and power? 


Is it that the Giver 

Of true life and love 

Sends thru you His Message 
From the courts above? 


ALIEN 
By Harold Vinal. 


The gorse grass waves in Ireland, 
Far on the windless hills; 

In France dark poppies glimmer— 
Suncups and daffodils. 


The heather seas are crying 
And deep on English lanes— 
Blown roses spill their color 
In the soft, grey rains. 


My heart alone is*broken 

For things I may not see— 
New England’s shaken gardens, 
Beside a dreaming sea, 











EDITORIAL 


A valued contributor to the 
Granite Monthly, Mr. Frank B. 
Kingsbury of Keene, a member of 
the New Hampshire and Vermont 
state historical societies and a well- 
known historical writer, sends us a 
communication upon the subject of 
Vital Statistics which seems suit- 
able for publication in this depart- 
ment of the magazine. He says: 

As nature left our state moun- 
tains, rivers, lakes and _ forests 
abounded, but it was man who made 
and developed what nature had 
left; it was man who built our high- 
ways, villages and cities, in fact 
made all improvements. Examina- 
tion of the archives of our state re- 
veals the names of the leading men 
in their day and generation; states- 
men, soldiers, husbandmen, the 
founders of our commonwealth. 
Write, if you will, a history of our 
state without making mention of 
men like Capt. John Mason, the Hil- 
tons, Rev. John Wheelwright, Gen- 
erals Stark and Sullivan, Hon. 
Daniel Webster, President Franklin 
Pierce and a host of others, and you 
have but a skeleton, void of indus- 
try, civilization and culture. Some- 
times I feel we are inclined to lose 
sight of the fact that we are still as 
truly making history today as were 
they of 1776 or 1800. With this 
fact in mind it is all important that 
we make correct and accurate state- 
ments in our public records. 

The vital statistics of this state 
are kept in the office of the State 
Board of Health in Concord. These 
records which cover births, mar- 
riages, deaths, places, etc., I have 
reason to believe are being accurate- 
ly kept. But how about the annual 
town and city reports as they are 
now printed throughout this state? 
Do they give the true facts in all 
cases; are they to be depended on, 
or are they erroneous, and, in some 


instances, incomplete and mislead- 


ing? With this all important 
question I wish to deal. And I 
may state here, it is not my de- 


sire to in any way criticise the ex- 
cellent work now being done by the 
usual town and city clerks; they 
are doubtless working “according to 
law;” but, that being the case, the 
law should be amended during the 
present session of the legislature. 
Inasmuch as_ the printed Vital 
Statistics in New Hampshire are 
becoming more and more a “work 
of reference” they should be accur- 
ately printed. If you examine the 
annual report of almost any town, 
you will find this headline ;—births 
registered; marriages registered; 
deaths registered in the town of 
—_————. The records of births 
and marriages appears complete, 
except when a parent, groom or 
bride is born in a foreign country, 
the name of the town is seldom 
given, but simply as Canada, Eng- 
land, Scotland, etc. Why not give 
the name of the town and make the 
record compiete? However, in the 
deaths registered, this statement 
does not necessarily mean that such 
a death took place in that town, 
even though it is “registered” there. 
If for instance, a New Hampshire 
man died while on a visit to Bos- 
ton and is buried in his home town, 
his death would be on record as 
having occurred in two places. For 
example, according to a printed 
Surry annual report, Cyrus Kings- 
bury died in that town November 
30, 1909. As a matter of fact he 
died in Concord, this state, where 
his death is doubtless also on rec- 
ord. His wife, Lydia J. Kings- 
bury, died in Keene, August 9, 1917 
and is buried.in Surry beside her 
husband, but according to the print- 
ed reports of the two towns, she 
died in each town upon the same 
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day. Again, Stephen H. Clement, 
died at his home in Surry, January 
29, 1918 and is buried in Keene, yet 
if we take the records, he died in 
both towns. Numerous like in- 
stances might be cited and such 
errors future generations will sharp- 
ly criticise, and justly, too. When 
the body of a deceased is brought 
into town it should be so print- 
ed, and state where the death took 
place. A marriage taking place out 
of town is so recorded; why not in 
case of a death? 

Why is the age at death (year, 
month, day) given instead the date 
of birth; as I believe it should be. 
The age at death cannot be accur- 
ately and positively given without 
knowing the date of birth; then 
why give the “age?” Numerous 
errors have and will continue to oc- 
cur so long as this old time system 
is used! A diligent search of old 
records and headstones gives ample 
proof of this statement. 

When an error has been printed 
in an annual report should it remain 
as printed, or be corrected in the 
next issue? Nearly all, I believe 
would desire a correction to be 
made. I have in mind a case where 
a man married his own mother— 
according to print—who had at ie 
time of marriage been dead _ for 
several years. Some one blunder- 
ed in this record which has never 
been corrected. 

If in printing the annual reports 
the names in the vital statistics 
were arranged alphabetically in- 
stead of chronologically, as at pres- 
ent, in all towns of over 1000 in- 
habitants, there would be a saving 
of much valuable time in search- 
ing the records. 

Most clerks when application is 
made to search the records in their 
charge will cheerfully comply with 
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such request, stating their fee for 
such research. Those clerks who 
do not should be considered as 
negligent of duty and the law 
should clearly and definitely state 
that it is a part of a clerk’s duty to 
attend promptly to such matters. 
In taking up with Otis G. Ham- 
mond, superintendent of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society, the 
matter of amending the present 
laws respecting the printing of vital 
statistics in the annual town and 
city reports, the following recom- 
mendations are suggested, viz: 


1. That when the body of a de- 
ceased is brought into a town the 
records shall state where the death 
took place, in addition to the usual 
record as now given. 


2. That the date of birth, ‘n- 
stead the age at death be given in 
death records. 


3. When any record in the vital 
statistics is printed incorrectly or 
incompletely, the same shall be cor- 
rected in the next annual report 
when the facts are reported in writ- 
ing to the clerk. 


4. That thé vital statistics shall 
be printed alphabetically in the an- 
nual reports instead of chronologi- 
cally, as at present, in all towns of 
over 1000 -inhabitants. 


5. When application in writing 
is made to a clerk to search the 
records in his charge, he shall state 
his fee for making a diligent search 
for the desired information and give 
the matter prompt attention. 


It is quite probable there are 
other suggestions which can and 
should be made to improve our pub- 
lic records, but the above should be 
carefully considered by our law- 
makers during 1921. 
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A WONDERLAND OF THE East. By 
William Copeman Kitchin, Ph.D. 
Illustrated. Pp., 330. Cloth, $5. 
Boston: The Page Company. 


One of the finest pictures we ever 
have seen in print of the Old Man 
of the Mountain looks out at us 
from the frontispiece of this sumpt- 
uous book of travels. Paradise 
Falls, Lost River, the Presidential 
Range from Intervale, and Dixvilie 
Notch, also are beautifully repro- 
duced in color, and many other of 
the 54 plates which illustrate the 
volume so adequately and appro- 
priately are of New Hampshire 
scenes, while one of its three good 
maps is of New Hampshire and 
Vermont. 

Doctor Kitchin, the author, re- 
cently a member of the faculty of 
the University of Vermont, puts to- 
gether in this book, one of the hand- 
somest of the season, his memories 
and notes of automobile journeyings 
during four successive seasons 
through eastern and central New 
York and the New England states. 
Some of these trips started from his 
home in New York, others from his 
summer home on the shores. of 
Lake Wentworth in Wolfeboro, 
New Hampshire. On all of them 
he viewed the scenery and reviewed 
the history of the region with re- 
sults that, as preserved in these 
printed pages, are at once enjoyable 
and valuable. 

An experienced traveller in the 
Far East and in Europe, Doctor 
Kitchin sees America not first, but 
finally, with due preparation for its 
appreciation and for comparison 
with other lands of equal, but un- 
like, interest and beauty. He writes 
with an intimate, personal note, yet 
with high regard for accuracy, so 
that his work is not only a readable 
chronicle but a usefyl guide for 


those who may motor in his car 
tracks, 

As he travelled with equipment 
for camping and was not dependent 
upon hotels, his stopping places 
were in many instances. different 
from those of the “regular” tourist, 
as, for instance, a night and day 
spent on Mount Cube in Orford, 
and these episodes, charmingly 
described, add to the book’s attrac- 
tion. 

The beauty of the New Hamp- 
shire lake country seems to have 
appealed to Doctor Kitchin as much 
as did the grandeur of the moun- 
tains to the northward, and it is 
pleasing to note a paragraph in ap- 
preciation of Webster Lake at 
Franklin, a beauty spot too seldom 
celebrated in print. 


Potitics ADJOURNED. Politics Re- 
gained. By Richard D. Ware 
with Introductory Remarks by 
John Milton. Amherst Publish- 
ing Company. 


Something more than a century 
ago the town of Amherst was one 
of those of principal importance in 
New Hampshire with bright pros- 
pects, among other respects, as a 


publishing center. The Legislature 
had met there, it was the shire town 
of Hillsborough county and it had 
hopes of becoming the state capital. 
However, it lost both the capitol 
and the print shops to Concord, 
where Isaac Hill went from Am- 
herst to become governor, United 
States Senator, and best known edi- 
tor of the state. Later another boy 
from Amherst, Horace Greeley, be- 
came even more famous and power- 
ful in the politics and journalism of 
the nation. 

Hill and Greeley, hard-hitters 
both, would read with appreciation, 
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if they were with us today, two 
well-printed pamphlets which are 
issted by the “Amherst Publishing 
Company, Amherst, N. H.,” under 
the titles noted above. They would 
see that there has not been much 
change since their day in the vigor 
with which the leaders of one poli- 
tical party are lambasted by the 
speakers and the writers of the 
other and they would take off their 
hats to Mr. Riciiard D, Ware, 
twentieth century lampooner, for 
the dexterity with which he uses his 
typewriter as a whiplash and there- 
by removes considerable sections of 
hide from exposed portions of his 
opponents’ figurative anatomy. 

Not being a political publication, 
the Granite Monthly finds it best to 
quote as a sample of Mr. Ware’s 
style, his solution of the problem 
of “Re-adjustment :” 


With peace declared, one Jack, 

A gob, 

Came back from raging main 

And found a Jane 

Was holding down his job. 

So what to do with him 

Now Uncle Sam was through with him. 
While Boards, Commissions, Statisticians 
Fought and wrangled 

And got their red tape and themselves 
Tied up and tangled. 

Jack never tarried. 

And now they are married. 


TAFT PAPERS ON THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS: SPEECHES AND  LET- 
TERS OF Ex-PRESIDENT WILLIAM 
Howarp Tart, Edited by Theo- 
dore Marburg and Horace E. 
Flack. Pp., 340. Cloth, $4.50. 
New York: The MacMillan Com- 
pany. 


Not since slavery has any ques- 
tion so divided the American people 
as has the League of Nations and 
the relations to it of the United 
States of America. It has its ar- 
dent Wilson supporters. It has its 


bitter Moses opponents. It has its 
middle-of-the-roaders, who attach 
so much importance to the accep- 
tance by this nation of the principle 
involved that they will go almost 
any lengths in the way of Sacrific- 
ing the famous fourteen poiuts. 

In the popular mind former Presi- 
dent William H. Taft is regarded as 
the leader of those who consider 
the spirit of a League more impor- 
tant than the letter of its law and 
covenant, and it is, therefore, im- 
portant that permanent record be 
made of his attitude towards this 
proposed international agreement 
in these days of its formation. This 
has been done in the substantial 
volume entitled above, wherein are 
collected in order the speeches of 
Mr. Taft upon the League question 
and his correspondence, especially 
with the White House, on points 
involved during the prolonged Sen- 
ate deadlock. The objections to 
our participation in the League on 
the ground that it will interfere 
with our sovereignty and with the 
Monroe Doctrine; that it would in- 
volve abandonment of our tradi- 
tional policy against entangling al- 
liances; and that power is lacking 
under the Constitution for us to en- 
ter into such a treaty are answered 
by Mr. Taft in the papers collected 
in this book. An excellent 20 page 
introduction by Mr, Marburg con- 
cludes: “The Papers are re- 
plete with new evidence of our hon- 
ored ex-President’s grasp of the 
guiding legal principles of our Gov- 
ernment, gathered on the _ bench 
and in executive office, and of the 
attitude of mind which the best 
thought and feeling of the country 
heartily accepts as true American- 
ism.” 


CREATIVE CHEMISTRY. By Edwin 
E. Slosson. Illustrated. Pp., 
311. New York: The Century 
Company. 
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The Century Company, New 
York, is one publishng house which, 
both through its magazines and its 
book department, is striving intelli- 
gently and successfully to aid in the 
real progress and true education of 
our people. This is seen in such of 
its publications as the Century 
Books of Useful Science, the Cen- 
tury New World Series, the Cen- 
tury Foreign Trade Series, etc. 
The well-illustrated and serviceable 
volume entitled above was the first 
to appear in the Science series and 
was so warmly welcomed that it 
now is issued in a new edition revis- 
ed and brought up to date. Its 
author, Doctor Slosson, is that rare 
combination, a chemist of distinc- 
tion and a writer of imagination and 
charm. In this book he writes for 
those whose knowledge of chemis- 
try, if they have any, is most ele- 
mentary. He describes, so that all 
of us can understand their wonders, 
the modern processes of the chemi- 
cal industries, and what is more im- 
portant, he goes on to show the 
political and social effects of these 
great discoveries. One result is to 
make it clear to the dullest reader 
that a foundation stone of our 
future national policy, domestic and 
foreign, should be the chemical free- 
dom of this country, only wrested 
from German domination because 
of the recent war, and sure to be 
endangered again if our vigilance 
abates. 


WasTE PAPER PHILOSOPHY AND 
MaGPIEs IN PicaRDy. By T. P. 
Cameron Wilson. (Reviewed by 
Gordon Hillman.) 


The war has produced in every 
land an enormous amount of poetry. 
By the same token, very little of it 
has been really good verse. Among 
these few notable poems was “Mag- 
pies in Picardy,” which aroused 
considerable comment on its publi- 


cation in England and in this coun- 
try. Captain Wilson died in battle 
with his regiment, The Sherwood 
Foresters, but his work lives. on, 
most of it between the covers of 
“Waste Paper Philosophy.” Re- 
garding this philosophy, which is a 
series of short essays in prose, ad- 
dressed “To My Son,” there can be 
no criticism and little comment. 
They are too good, too deep, too 
vital to be described by men who 
ought to know better. To be ap- 
preciated, they should be. read. 
Moreover, they should be given to 
every school boy in the land, as 
one reviewer has already said. 
They are much too fine, too delicate 
to brook description. 

Under the general title, “Magpies 
in Picardy” comes the verse. Poig- 
nantly English, it carries an appeal 
that is little short of universal. It 
is England, forever England that 
draws the poet’s fire, and Devon 
gains no little from it. 


“The white wall, the cob wall, about my 
Devon farm. 

The oak door, the black door, that opens 
to the wold. 

Down the grey flagstones, and out in the 
gloaming, 

(And all across my shoulder, her milk- 
splashed arm.) 

Out in the cool dusk to watch the rooks 
homing. 

(And all across the grey floor a slant of 
gold.) 


Yet in contrast, there are in 
“France, 1917,” some stark bits of 
horror that rival Sassoon. 


“There was nothing here that moved but 
a lonely bird, 

And the wind over the grass. 
in mud; 

Slept as their dead must. sleep, walled in 
with clay, 

Yet staring out across the unpitying day, 

Staring hard-eyed like hawks that hope 
for blood, 


Men lived 
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The still land was a witch who held her 
breath, 

And with a lidless eye kept watch for 
death.” 


Here are no paeans of victory, nor 
vituperations against the enemy, no 
headlong cavalry charges nor verbal 
skyrocketings, but if you would see 
war as it is, read “France 1917.” 
Or if you would turn from “the sul- 
len thunder of Man with his hungry 
guns,” there is a ballad of London 
Town, and the singing dialect of 
“The Wind Blawn Down,” yet ever 
and ever as in “Lying Awake at 
Night,” the war finds grim reflec- 
tion. However there are neither 
battles nor plagues in the whimsi- 
cal verses of “The Sentimental 
Schoolmaster,” wherein great sym- 
pathy is shown for schoolboys, and 
less for pedagogues. Yet Captain 
Wilson was a schoolmaster. Senti- 
mental or not, he is a poet whose 
teachings in prose and verse will 


go singing down the world long af- 
ter his fellows’ crustier messages 
are so much dried dust. 


A St. ANpDREws TREASURY OF 
ScoTtisH VERSE. Edited by Mrs. 
Alexander Lawson and Alexan- 
der Lawson. (Reviewed by Gor- 
don Hillman.) A. & C. Black, 
Ltd. 


Out of Scotland have come not 
only great men but great poets, and 
herein are the finest lays that they 
sang, gay lilts and smoothly polish- 
ed verses that have already outworn 
time, and will continue to brave the 
centuries until the Stuart tartan 
disappears from the earth. Here 
they all are, the old familiar singers, 
Robert Burns, Sir Walter Scott and 
Lady John, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Campbell and Hoagg, Baroness 
Nairne, Robert Buchanan and his 
“Wedding of Shon McLean” and 
the rest. 

And here too is constant surprise 
in the number of contemporary 


writers of Scottish verse. Andrew 
Lang has left us, but his unforget- 
table “Twilight on Tweed” never 
will, 

“Three crests against the saffron sky 
Beyond the purple plain, 

The kind remembered melody 

Of Tweed once more again.” 


Lang and his work are well known 
to Americans, but since his time, 
there has been much Scottish verse, 
much excellent Scottish verse of 
which we know too little. Promi- 
nent among these moderns is John 
Buchan, whose “South Countrie” 
has as gallantly lilting a refrain as 
those of the older border ballads. 
And here too is John Foster with 
a ballad of the Seaforth Highland- 
ers, “Civis Romanus Sum” that has 
all the roaring power of Rudyard 
Kipling in its lines. 

“The road my country bade me, 
(Said the Corporal of the Line), 
I’ve tramped it wi’ the colours 
Since I joined the corps lang syne. 
A man’s road and a great road 
But the road I want the day 

Is a road that skirts the barley 
On the haughs along the Spey.” 


War always brings much to the 
Scots, and this greatest of all wars 
is no exception. The “Neuve 
Chapelle” of John Foster, and Mary 
Simon’s, “The Glen’s Muster Roll” 
and “After Neuve Chapelle” are as 
Scottish as the colors of the kilt or 
the drone of the bagpipes. They are 
essentially different from American 
verse or even that of the English, 
yet they and Sir George Douglas’ 
“Edinburgh Castle” bid fair to 
stand with the great poems of the 
world. 

And so does Violet Jacob’s “Tam 
I’ the Kirk” and “The Howe of 
the Mearns,” Charles Murray’s 
“The Whistle” and many, many 
others. Mercifully, the Scots seem 
to indulge not in ’isms, to complete- 
ly ignore the fads and foibles of 
the moment, to leave free verse and 
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merely weird verse to the rest of 
the world, and to write poetry that 
has sheer beauty, delicate fabrica- 
tion or rousing lilt to commend it. 
Here you will find neither the sensa- 
tional nor the mawkish, nor con- 
stant frettings about souls and con- 
ditions, but good healthy out-door 
verse that looms as Ben Nevis 
above the clammy mists of modern 
“expression” and “impression.” 
For where in America or in Eng- 
land or yet in France do you find 
better contemporary verse than this 
by Will H. Ogilvie. 


“Shining and shadowy, verdant-walled 
By his banks of spreading beeches, 
Thundering over the foaming cauld 

And sliding on silver reaches, 

Twisting and turning by haugh and lea 
Tweed goes down to the windy sea.” 


Yet this is characteristic of the 
whole volume, and not merely a 
high light amid sundry darker 
lamps. What with old favorities 
and new masters of verse, the book 
is one of the poetic events of the 
year. 


CANTERBURY BELLS 


By Mary H. Wheeler 


My neighbor has a garden plot 
With hardy plants replete, 
Forget-me-nots and columbines 
And pinks and roses sweet. 


There larskpur with the foxglove vies 
And each in turn excels. 

But from them all I turn to watch 
The Canterbury bells. 


Brave plants that bow not to the storm, 
Soft bells the wind may blow, 

That send out perfume for a sound 
While swinging to and fro. 


In tints as dainty as their breath, 
Mauve, purple, pink and white, 
And lavender and blended shades 
That change in changing light. 


Stout belfries and the many bells, 
Straight from the Master’s hand, 

Your tongues are never voiceless 
To souls that understand. 


Attuned to beauty’s gamut, 
‘Each wind-swayed chalice swells 
Earth’s never-ending symphony, 
Sweet Canterbury bells, 
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NECROLOGY 


Tue vate O. B. Dovctas. 


DR. O. B. DOUGLAS 


Dr. Orlando Benajah Douglas, widely 
known surgeon and past commander of 
the Department of New Hampshire, G. 
A. R., died at his home in Concord, Decem- 
ber 17, after a long illness. He was born 
in Cornwall, Vt., September 12, 1836, and 
served in the Civil War with the 18th 
Missouri Volunteers, being wounded twice 
and being, promoted from private to lieu- 
tenant and adjutant. He received a medi- 
cal degree from the Medical School of 
New York University and subsequently 
was a member of its faculty. He was 
also for many years director of the Man- 
hattan Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital and 
president of the medical society of the 
county of New York. For the past 20 
years Dr. Douglas had resided in Concord 
and had gradually withdrawn from active 
practice: He had been president of the 
New Hampshire Orphans’ Home since 


1904, and was an active worker for pro- 
hibition, woman suffrage and other re- 
forms. He was a member of the Loyal 
Legion and of various medical and other 
societies and associations, and had written 
much upon his specialty, diseases of the 
eye, ear and throat. ,He was a 32nd degree 
Mason and had been a member of the 
Baptist church *since 1855: One son, Ed- 
win R. Douglas of Philadelphia, survives. 


TRUE L. NORRIS. 


Colonel True L. Norris, veteran editor 
and former member of the Democratic 
national committee from New Hampshire, 
died at his home in Portsmouth, Decem- 
ber 4. He was born in Manchester, May 
4, 1848. His parents moved to Woburn, 
Mass., when he was four years old and 
he was fitted there for Harvard College. 
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He served in the Civil War and after 
the war studied law with his father. 

In 1873, he went to Washington where 
he practiced law in the office of Gen. B. F. 
Butler for a year. For several years he 
worked in the office of the Controller of 
the Treasury. In 1880 he came to Con- 
cord to practice law, also taking up news- 
paper work, being correspondent for the 
Boston Globe. 

In January, 1888, when Col. Charles A. 
Sinclair purchased the Portsmouth Times 
and the weekly States and Union, Colonel 
Norris became their editor and in 1893 
he purchased the two papers. He retired 
from this work in the summer of 1918. 
During that long period Colonel Norris 
never took a vacation. 

He was a member of Governor John B. 
Smith’s executive council; had been a 
delegate to the constitutional convention ; 
was for several years a normal school 
trustee; was collector of customs 1892-8; 
and was a delegate at large to the Demo- 
—_ National Conventions of 1900 and 
1904. 

In 1898 he married Miss Lillian G. 
Hurst of Eliot, Me. who survives, be- 
sides two brothers, John of Revere, and 
Thomas G. of Concord, and three sisters, 
Alice of Cambridge, Mrs. Fannie D. Cut- 
ting and Mrs. William Kennedy of Con- 
cord, 


S. HOWARD BELL. 


S. Howard Bell, born in Lawrence, 
Mass., May 17, 1858, died at Derry Decem- 
ber 20. He had been located there as a 
druggist since 1883 and was a leading and 
popular citizen. He had served as town 
clerk; as a trustee of the state home 
for feeble-minded, and as treasurer of the 
state pharmaceutical association. He was 
an officer of the Episcopal church; past 
grand chancellor of the local lodge Knights 
of Pythias; and a member of the U. R. K. 
P., and I. O. O. F. Dr. Bell married Miss 
Ellen L Burbank, who survives him, with 
one son, John H., of Philadelphia, and 
one daughter, Sarah. 


JAMES E. SHEPARD 


James Eli Shepard, born in New Lon- 
don, March 8, 1842, the son of Samuel 
and Phoebe (Haskins) Shepard, died there 
December 1. He was one of the leading 
lumbermen of the state and possessed a 
very wide acquaintance. A Democrat in 
politics, he had been a delegate from his 
town to the constitutional convention and 
from his state to the national covention of 
his party at Denver in 1908. He also has 
served in the state house of representa- 


tives. He had been a trustee of Colby 
Academy for 30 years and was a deacon 
in the Baptist church, a member of the 
Masons, Odd Fellows, and Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, having been the first master of 
the Grange: at’ New London and of the 
Merrimack County Pomona. He also 
had served as overseer of the State Grange. 
He is survived by a wife, Mrs. Lucia Nel- 
son Shepard; five children, Charles Shep- 
ard, Mrs. A. J. Gould and Mark Shepard 
all of New London, Mrs. W. E. Burpee of 
Manchester, and Mrs. C. E. Clough of 
Lebanon; by 20 grandchildren and six 
great grandchildren. 


JOHN W. JEWELL. 


John Woodman Jewell, born in Straf- 
ford, July 26, 1831, the son of John Milton 
and Nancy (Colby) Jewell, died at. his 
home in Dover, December 22. He was 
educated at the Strafford and Gilman- 
ton academies and for 30 years was the 
general merchant and leading business 
man of the town, holding all the offices 
within its gift. Since 1891 he had been 
engaged in the insurance business at 
Dover, and at the time of his death was 
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the oldest active insurance agent in the 
state. -A Democrat in politics he had 
been a member of the legislature from 
both Strafford and Dover; was two years 
sheriff of Strafford county and a member 
of Governor Moody Currier’s executive 
council. He is survived by a daughter, 
Mrs. Herbert Waldron of Dover, and a 
granddaughter, Miss Annie Jewell of Man- 
chester. 
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